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THE LUMLEY TESTIMONIAL AND JENNY LIND. 


Tue Jenny Lind Testimonial received its death-blow from 
the artillery of Zhe Times, and has been buried with due 
honors. But its spirit walks the earth in the guise of the 
Lumley Testimonial, to vex the sleep and haunt the dreams 
of the anti-testimonialists. Though Mr. Lumley is certainly 
more worthy such a mark of distinction than Mdlle. Lind— 
having renovated the fortunes and re-established the fame of 
one of the most splendid art establishments in Europe, by 
force of enterprise and intelligence—we are still, by force of 
principle and common-sense, bound to oppose the system, 
in whatever shape it may cevelope itself. It is no compli- 
ment to Mr. Lumley to offer him a testimonial of the sense 
which the public entertains of his integrity and respectability. 
It is as much as to say, ‘‘ Mr. Lumley—we did not expect 
integrity and respectability at your hands, but you have 
agreeably disappointed us; pray accept this token of our 
surprise.” It must not be forgotten that Mr. Lumley, in 
raising the fortunes of the theatre which he directs, has esta- 
blished his own at the same time. At the most he must be 
regarded as an honorable and successful speculator. What, 
therefore, has the public to do with giving him a testimonial, 
any more than to any other speculator, equally honorable 
and successful? England abounds in such; and were the 
system, admitted sound, to be carried out independently and 
justly, testimonials to this and that successful speculator would 
occupy the whole of public attention. If the “ princes and 
nobles,” who have a personal regard for Mr, J.umley, desire 
to express it in a tangible form, let them do so by all means ; 
but as the public has nothing to do with it, so the public 
should not be troubled with it. The public has paid Mr. 
Lumley very handsomely for the entertainments he has pro- 
vided for its amusement; and, when these entertainments 
have soared above the ordinary level, the public has paid 
“ through the nose,” as the saying is. It would be something 
to the purpose were Mr. Lumley to present the public with a 
testimonial for having so gallantly supported his establish- 
ment, and the press with another, for having so stoutly 
upheld its interests—quand méme, and “ in all weathers,” as 
the Morning Herald slyly observes. But, alas! no one ever 
thinks of getting up ‘“* The John Bull Testimonial.” And 
yet, after the easy good-nature with which John Bull has 
lately, followed the stream, he surely merits a testimonial 
for bonhomie. Mdlle. Jenny Lind might gracefully present 
him with a testimonial, in the shape of a bequest to each of 
his hospitals—and one in especial for St, Luke’s, as a sign of 
the times. 

We are told (but do not believe) that the prosperous daughter 
of Sweden has no respect for John Bull, considering him a 
rude boor, without taste or judgment, Mdlle, Lind, doubtless, 


draws her conclusions from the furore created by her own 
performances ; (supposing, which we do not, that she draws 
such conclusions at all). Nevertheless, out of the thousands 
she will carry away from this country—the proceeds of an in- 
direct tax upon Bullish credulity—the ‘* Nightingale” might 
gracefully devote a modicum, to help those who suffer from 
bad times and worse potatoes. To this she may retort— 
‘* What is ittome? I work for money, and owe no gra- 
titude to those who pay me my wages”’—as others have 
retorted before her. We cannot deny it; but we may gently 
remonstrate that the delicious songstress has been somewhat 
overpaid, and that her prosperity has injured others—quite 
as good, and quite as clever as herself—by entailing on them 
the consequences of the most unprofitable season that has 
been known in London for many years. The theatres have 
been almost ruined by the exclusive mania for the Lind. per- 
formances. No attraction, short of the enormous combi- 
nation at Covent-Garden, could induce the public favor to 
flow in its direction. Even Rachel, to whom Jenny Lind is 
as a drop of water to the ocean, has suffered ; and the enter- 
prising lessee of the French Plays has been a serious: loser 
by the season. 

One thing we must admire in Mdlle. Lind, wherein she is 
said to resemble her cotemporary, Mdlle. Alboni, of whom the 
Chronicle avows that she has the greatest disregard (not to 
say contempt) for the members of the public press. We are 
told (but do not believe) that Mdlle. Lind carries this (affected) 
indifference (not to say aversion—still less to say contempt) 
even further than her formidable rival in popularity ; and that 
she expresses it on all occasions, We are also told (but do 
not believe) that Mdlle. Lind has given expression to her 
determination never to be found in company with any 
“persons” belonging to the press—regarding them (like Mrs. 
Fanny Butler, whom the press wrote up fifteen years since, 
and wrote down a few weeks ago) as so much “ vermin.” 
(See the memorable Journal of that talented scion of the 
Kemble family). We do not credit the thing at all in 
Mdlle. Lind’s case—because, both here and abroad, Mdlle. 
Lind owes much more to the press than any other artist in 
the world — and infinitely more than to her own merits. 
Yet, if it be true, we must admire it as a mark of independ- 
ence, thoroughly northern—a spark of the demigod-soul that 
shines through the romantic annals of Swedish middle ages. 
And when we come to consider it, what can be more con- 
temptible than the press? A grovelling, mercenary, needy, 
shifting, shuffling, senseless, vulgar set of men, whose educa- 
tion and reading, whose political, ecclesiastical, legal, medical, 
surgical, chemical, literary, artistic, critical, scientific, philoso- 
phical and metaphysical accomplishments are positively all 








they can boast. The idea of such persons presuming to aspire 
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nde¥ it in vernacular. Bit not the tess is the independence 
of Mdlle. Lind to be admired. When we recollect how ner- 
vous a veneration her great protector, “ the illustrious Meyer- 
beer entertains for the very smallest of these vermin—for 
the meanest animalcula that (s)crawls upon a sheet of paper, 
or founders about in a drop of ink—and when further we 
recollect how “ the illustrious Meyerbeer” has bought up all 
the “ vermin” of Germany and France, and crammed them 
into an ink bottle to serve the purposes of the “Swedish 
Nightingale, we are not merely astonished, but ‘* dumb- 
foundered.” But we do not believe a word of it, and our 
comments may therefore be regarded as superfluous. 

We have wandered away from the subject that suggested 
these remarks, and having no time to lose, make a short cut 
and come back to It in a caper. The following letter appeared 
in the Morning Post of Monday :— 

THE LUMLEY TESTIMONIAL. 
(To the Editor of the Morning Post.) 

Str—On the proposal of a testimonial to the spirited manager of her 
Majesty’s Theatre, 1 was one of the first to pay my subscription in 
August, 1845, to the London and Westminster Bank, treasurers to the 
fund, and since that period learnt nothing about {ts progress until to- 
day, when I am informed by one of its most active promoters, that a 
piece of plate had been purchased by the subscriptions, and had been 
already presented to Mr. Lumley. It is always understood that the 
mode of presentation of a gift, small or great, enhances or diminishes its 
value ; and the more numerous the attendance of contributors on the 
oceasion, the more flattering the compliment must be held. For a few 
subscribers, without any instructions, authority, or communication with 
the rest, to arrogate to themselves the manner of the testimonial, its 
design and value, and to present it when and where the rest know not, 
1o say the least, gives occasion for remarks that ought never to exist in 
goch a business. The object of the subscribers andthe man they wish 

honour forms a theme of interest to all loyers of high lyric and 
choregraphic art, who naturally expected all éclat would be given to 
the presentation of what represents the unanimous sentiments and 
feeling of the most influential and powerful classes. The whole of Mr. 
Lumley’s career from earliest life is so honourable to himself, and the 
detter portion especially so singularly advantageous to cultivated society, 

at nothing should have been omitted to give an united and forcible 
expression to those sentiments of grateful esteem which actuated the 
testimonial. An opportunity of being present ought to have been 
afforded to every subscriber, when the gift intended to convey their 
sentiments was placed in the hands of the subject of their approbation. 
It ought to have been accompanied by an address signed by all; and 
the list contains the names of Royalty, Ambassadors of every great 
Court in Europe; Sovereign Princes themselves, Nobles of the highest 
rank, Judges, members of the Legislature, men of letters, the ac- 
knowledged heads of every branch of art, and leaders of every party in 
the State. The man and the cause ensure delighi/ul unanimity—ad- 
miration of the infinite judgment, conduct, tact, discriminating taste, 
firmness, and untiring energy of the first—grateful feelings that the 
gecond has so able a champion and illustrator—combine to bestow a 
more than ordinary cordial and enthusiastic character on their expression, 
$0 marked as the occasion of this testimonial. Jt has been my lot, as 
it has been that of many of your readers, to be a subscriber to, and 
promoter of, at least a dozen testimonials, and to have been on the 
eor mittees of half that number, but I never remember any subsequent 
presentation without the time and place being notified by letter to every 
subscriber who, had thus, as he ought to have, the option of attending 
or not. Whether festivity accompanying the presentation or not is a 
matter of discretion with the committee ; but as the gratification of the 
feelings of Mr. Lumley was not a small motive with most of us, it is to 
be regretted that the common usage which must have sdded to it was 
pot followed on this occasion.—Your very obedient servant, 

Beaufort Lodge, Battersea Bridge, Chelsea.” “FL. 

Reader—go back to the head of this article and reperuse 
what we have there said, which, by rights, should have come 
at the foot. We have nothing to add but that we con- 
sider Mr. Lumley too s:nsible and consejentious a gentle- 
man to sanction either the sentiments or the purport of the 
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gratification, to lay the hasis of his own independent fortune— 
which once ensured, he may, with the utmost propriety, 
present a testimonial to himself. 


THE SAGRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue proceedings of this Society are of the utmost moment 
to the art in this country. They may assist its progress, 
connive at its stand-still, or even force it into a retrograde 
movement. A body of amateurs, with such immense means 
at its disposal, ought to be watched anxiously and continually 
by all to whom music is anything more than a peculiar 
manifestation of sound; and by those who revere it as the 
most infinitely grand and beautiful of the arts, not an action, 
not a motion, not a promise, not a hint of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society should pass unheeded or unrecorded. The history 
of the season which expired on Friday the 23rd instant, has 
offered many points for gratulation, among many others for 
regret. The engagement of Dr. Mendelssohn, to conduct 
three performances of his Elijah, was a step highly to be 
commended, and one sanctioned by the most brilliant success. 
The engagement of Dr. Spohr, to conduct three performances of 
his own compositions, calls for similar approval ; and although 
the hot weather, the approaching elections, and the fag end of 
the season precluded the possibility of much pecuniary profit, 
the success, in an art-sense, was équally great, and the Society 
reaped in honour more than it lost in cash. These steps 
should be encouraged, since they uphold the credit and posi- 
tion of the Society, if they do nothing else—a matter of in- 
calculable importance. In the choice of Mendelssohn and 
Spohr the Sacred Harmonic Society proved itself a competent 
judge of high art, since these composers are unquestionably 
the foremost of the age, and the originators of two great 
schools. 

But in the general conduct of the Society’s affairs, we have 
less to approve of. The revival of Handel’s Balshazzar, the 
only attempt at renovation that has marked the season, was 
rendered infructuous by the sad imperfection of its execution. 
Nothing could have been worse. The first performance of 
Elijah, and the recent attempt to interpret Spohr’s 84th Psalm, 
and Christian's Prayer, were equally discreditable to the 
Society. The Messiah, the Creation, and the other items of 
annual occurrence were more or less successful; but with the 
exception of the third performance of Elijah, and the per- 
formance of The Last Judgment, on Friday the 28rd (both 
under the direction of the composers), there has not been one 
instance of such an approach to executiye perfection as the 
public has a just right to expect at the hands of a great and 
magnificent institution like the Sacred Harmonic Society. 
We have not time at present to enter minutely into the defects 
of the internal organization of the Society, to which all its sins 
of commission and omission may be traced ; but we shall do 
so with the utmost stringency at the expiration of the Opera 
season, when we shall have more leisure and space to bestow, 
and when we shall have the Society’s annual report to con- 
sider. Meanwhile The Times has been exerting its powerful 
influence in recommending the Society to exertion and reform. 
From the notice which that great organ of public opinion gave 
of the last performance of the present season we extract the 
following, apropos of the unsatisfactory execution of Spohr’s 
84th Psalm, which was given for the first time in public :— 

“The 84th Psalm is the most recent of Dr. Spohr’s compositions, and 
the author himself heard it for the first. time on the present occasion: 
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It was therefore the more censurable, on the part of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, to show itself insensible to so great a distinction, by producing 
it in a condition of discreditable imperfection, Ifthe ordinary perform- 
ances at Exeter Hall are forced, by inadequate regulations, to take place 
without the necessary preliminary of several ful/ rehearsals, surely the 
presence of so distinguished a man as Spohr might warrant an exceptional 
departure from the usual carelessness of preparation. It should have 
been the pride of the Society to do itself credit in the eyes of the com- 
poser and the public on so honourable an occasion. But, whether from 
unwise economy, or from habitual negligence, we understand that Spohr 
could not obtain one full rehearsal, with the entire body of vocalists and 
instrumentalists at his disposition. The result was a failure where might 
have been a triumph. The public neither understood nor relished the 
new work, and the onus of the disappointment fell upon the shoulders 
of the composer. We cannot too often insist, that without stringent 
reforms in the internal constitution of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
instead of attaining a brilliant and European celebrity, it must eventually 
sink into commonplace mediocrity. The former is in its power; its 
means are unrivalled; but the choice must be made, without delay, 
between eminence and insignificance. The Society must not expect to 
flourish upon the laurels gained by the three musical performances of 
Handel’s Messiah. The fame it has acquired by this, its chef-d’euvre, 
should stimulate it to increased exertion. The times are ripe for musical 
progress. England is rapidly becoming a musical—nay, the most musical 
country; but unless the Society takes time by the forelock, and reaps 
while the harvest endures, the power will be wrested from its hands. 
The Hullah Testimonial Fund is a warning of portentous omen—the 
vacant place left by the demolished houses in Long Acre an eloquent, 
though silent, prophecy. With the shadow of its embryo rival, darkening 
the very portals of Exeter Hall, will the Sacred Harmonic Society still 
supine, await the instant when the enterprise of Mr. Hullah, backed by 
public opinion, shall call up the New Music Hall to point out the way it 
should have gone? Or will it, by an infusion of fresh vigour and new 
blood, strive gallantly to make a stand against its formidable opponent ? 
One thing or the other—either the Sacred Harmonic Society must 
eafatm. or it will be for Mr. Hullah and the Wilhemites to take the 
ad, 


We agree with every word of the above, and promise for 
the future to add our humble strength to that of the giant of 
the press in promoting the welfare of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, by constant and minute investigation of its proceed- 
ings. An institution of such enormous importance to the 
progress of art cannot, with impunity, be allowed to dose 
away its valuable time in sluggish apathy. It must go on 
with the times. 





DRURY LANE AND ITS NEW MANAGEMENT. 


In our last publication, alluding to the various changes 
which Drury Lane was about to undergo, we stated that the 
new appellation which was to be conferred on the theatre, viz. : 
* Royal Academy of Music,” would be either a misnomer, or 
an absurdity, ifdramas, French translations, pantomime, &c., 
were played there. We have since received a communication 
from M. Jullien, the manager, which rectifies both the absurdity 
and the misnomer. We were led into error by the writer in 
the France Musicale. Drury Lane will be entitled ‘ The 
Royal Academy of Music and the Drama.” While rendering 
music the especial object of the new institution, the manage- 
ment will endeayour to uphold the legitimate drama, and to 
provide those amusements which time out of mind have ob- 
tained the universal favour of the public, thus converting the 
establishment into a Grand National Theatre. We also 
understand from M. Jullien that it is his intention, following 
the example of the Paris Academy, to amalgamate the Royal 
Academy of Music, as at present existing in London, with the 
new establishment at Drury Lane. If this be found prac- 
ticable, we augur it will greatly tend to the advancement of 
music in England. If the Academy of Musie have by right 
prescriptive a theatre where the talents of the pupils will be 
made available, a more energetic direction will be given to the 
genius of the youthful composer and executant, Hope and 





competition will act as spurs to mental capacity ; while Fortune 
and Fame will urge the aspirant onward to the goal, now for 
the first time presented to his eyes, Should the new manager 
of Drury Lane be enabled to bring this undertaking to a suc- 
cessful issue, he will merit the lasting gratitude of universal 
England. That he will have to encounter obstacles and impe- 
diments, which time and perseverance alone can obviate, he 
must expect. M. Jullien is a man of enterprising spirit, and 
we trust he will not be daunted at the commencement hy 
sceptical animadversion, or sectarian opposition. Innovation 
is ever looked upon in this country with an eye of distrust, 
but. once the Rubicon of reformation is passed, crowds will 
flock to the standard of the Cesar in religion, politics, or 
art. We confess, for our own parts, we espy good hopes for 
Drury Lane. To the native composer the new establishment 
will prove the El Dorado of his fondest hopes. Too long has 
the best talent in England lain fallow, or permitted to ping in 
utter despair. If we anticipate truly, M. Jullien will prove 
the musical benefactor of England. Every composer of note 
will have a chance of having his works tested in the completest 
manner, and if failure ensue, it must be solely from want of 
merit on his part. Besides native compositions, unknown 
works of eminent modern continental musicians, adapted to 
the new theatre, will be given, rendered by the best vocal 
and instrumental talent which can be procured. This will he 
in no wise departing from the spirit of the establishment, 
which will follow closely in the traces of the Parisian Academy. 
It is, however, to be hoped that the works of our Bnglish 
composers will take precedence of those of foreign masters. 
We are perfectly satisfied that there are in England at this 
moment operatic writers far superior in merit to any conti- 
nental composer, German or Italian; and who only want an 
opportunity to prove their superiority to the world, Rossini 
and Donizetti are out of the category of modern writers. They 
are already numbered with those that have been. That M. 
Jullien will afford the English musician a fair opportunity of 
having his works tried and tested, we believe, and it is on 
this account we shall give him our heartiest and most strenuous 
support in his forthcoming undertaking. Nevertheless, as 
Mons. Jullien is not infallible, and as it is possible he may be 
swayed in his opinions by some particular musical bias, we 
shall watch over the progress of his establishment, and, 
should it be required from us in our critical capacity, forewarn 
him of any error or delusion into which he may be unwit- 
tingly led. We have, however, much faith in the ene tic 
chef's judgment, and trust he will, by the intentions of his 
ministration, preclude us from any species of admonition. 


D. R. 





THE SALE OF SHAKSPERE’S HOUSE. 

Tue papers are all full of this subject, until it has become 
a vexata questio, and partizans have started up ready to 
sacrifice their lives to protect Shakspere’s mansion from the 
desecration of the auctioneer’s hammer. The Conservative 
party is decidedly the strongest, and will, we have no doubt, 
contrive to prevent the house of the poet from falling into the 
hands of a private indiyidual, who would either convert it 
into a show-box, or, laying sacrilegious hands ypon it, raze it 
to the ground, to build a more profitable mansion on its site. 
A letter on the subject, from the celebrated Walter Savage 
Landor, which we quote from a weekly cotemporary, will 
afford some idea of the feeling which the intention of selling 
Shakspere’s house has almost universally created. 

To the Editor of The Examiner. 
“ Sin—I am now writing to you on the very day, and in the very town 
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inwhich the Archeological Society is assembled. My habits of life 
withhold me from crowded parties and from long speeches, therefore I 
would rather make my solitary and silent appeal through the Examiner. 
The report has long been prevalent, and uncontradicted, that the house 
in which Shakspere was born is offered for sale. A letter of Lord 
Morpeth has avowed the fact, and that Government has declined to be 
the purchaser. Are our rulers at all aware of the ignominy that will 
pursue them everlastingly for their indifference to the best poet and the 
wisest man, whom not only England, but God’s whole world has pro- 
duced? Are they aware that the reign of Victoria will thus be rendered 
by them the most ignominious and disgraceful in our annals? While 
many thousands of pounds are expended in the installation of a royal 
Chancellor at Cambridge, two thousand are refused by the learned and 
the royal to preserve the most memorable edifice that exists on earth. 
This edifice contained that illustrious cradle near which all human 
learning shines faintly, and where lay that infant who was destined to 
glorify and exalt our greatest kings. And this was among the least of 
his labours. I was invited to assist in celebrating his birthday at Strat- 
ford, and was reprehended for declining it. There could be no satisfac- 
tion to me in meeting a set of people of whom I knew nothing, and who 
know just as little of me; nor am I of opiniun that Shakspere wants 
any celebrity ; or that any can be conferred on him by knives and forks 
over beef and mutton, or by toasts and songs, however brave and loyal. 
But some small honour may indeed be conferred both on him and the 
Archeological Society, if, instead of chattering and chewing, each 
member pays down for the conservation of Shakspere’s house as much 
money as he expends on his journey and his ordinary. The gentlemen 
of Werwickshire have never been foremost in letters, in sciences, or in 
arts ; but if public opinion takes an opposite direction, they have now a 
glorious opportunity of controverting it. In my zeal to elevate their 
character as much as may be, let me express my firm conviction that 
although, if Shakspere were living at this hour, there are scarcely three 
gentlemen in the county who would bear any deference or respect 
towards him, yet that there are many who would stop their horses, and 
turn round upon their saddles, to take a last look at the closed and lighted 
chamber of the dead, and who would tell the groom, trotting on again, 
that a clever, inoffensive sort of man had occupied it. Nay I am con- 
fident that several of them would give orders for cutting down an elm, 
if one were wanted, to make his coffin. Let them now bestow, then, an 
elm, or an elm’s worth, to prop his house. If the Crown and Parliament 
are so insensible to disgrace, if the English people at large are so 
ungrateful to the teacher of whom they have been boasting all their lives, 
let me exhort and implore his more immediate neighbours to protect his 
deserted mansion. Although no diner-out or holder forth, I humbly 
devote to this effect, on my own part and on the part of my brothers, 
the poor offering of Forty Pounds. 


Warwick, July 20. ** WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR.” 

Mr. Walter Savage Landor is extremely enthusiastic, and 
like other enthusiasts, appears to have overshot his own 
argument. He would preserve Shakspere’s house, yet would 
not attend Shakspere’s jubilee. He would purchase walls 
perishable in their nature, and prop up a crumbling roof, but 
would not sanction with his countenance the homage of a 
country to her greatest poet. Surely this is veneration run 
mad. We agree with the writer of the letter that the house 
should be purchased, and preserved, while it endures, from 
the grasp of speculation, or the hands of the demolisher. At 
the same time we are not, in our enthusiasm, led away from 
one startling fact, viz. the impossibility of preserving the place 
of the poet’s birth beyond a few brief years. Shakspere’s 
house is already decayed, tottering, and if left to itself, 
would, ere many seasons, become a ruin, pass away like “ the 
baseless fabric of a vision, and leave not a rack behind.” 
How then can it be preserved? Can the bricks and stone 
and mortar be made imperishable; or to uphold the “ feeble 
mansion,” will new materials be substituted to give it stability 
and endurance? In that case the site only can be preserved ; 
‘the house itself will have passed away for ever and for ever. 
Where then is the preservation of the poet’s house? The 
place of his birth can certainly be secured from the spoiler, 
and by being made known, be made immortal, for which 
purpose we should recommend the demolition of the house, 


national monument, which will be a beacon of glory for ages 
to come. We published some time ago a letter on the 
subject of a national monument to Shakspere from an 
amiable lady correspondent, which she suggested might be 
effected by a universal subscription of one penny. We 
think the restricting the subscription to one penny each 
individual would hardly be found to answer; at the same 
time we are not opposed to penny subscriptions apart from 
others, as it would afford an opportunity to the poorest 
persons in the kingdom to give their mite towards the 
monument, thus rendering the undertaking, in the truest 
sense, National. Yet why all this fuss about preservation of 
a house and sites and monuments for one who has built his 
everlastiog home in the human heart? Can storied urn, or 
perennial brass, or sculptured quarries, or towering pillar, or 
gilded dome, or graven characters, honor, consecrate, per- 
petuate, or fix the holy name of Shakspere like his own 
burning page? The dearest and most useful monument that 
could be erected to Shakspere would be a theatre in which 
his plays would be continually heard. His greatness would 
be more universally appreciated, and the world be made wiser 
and better. It is not of the utmost consequence to the 


lover of Shakspere whether his house be, or be not say gg 





A Treatise on the “Affinities” of Grothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 


Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 


GHAPTER II.—(continued from page 473). 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGLE CHARACTERS IN THE “AFFINITIES,” 


An individuality is always the more thoroughlv cultivated, and 
affords us a view the more satisfactorily, the greater the life with 
which elements, apparently exclusive, interpenetrate each other 
within it, and the more every extreme, by its 1 < is compelled 
to part with its one-sidedness, and, together with that opposite, has 
grown into a full, inseparable existence. Thereby every quality 
gains in importance in the same measure, as it seems, as it were, to 
be wrung from the one opposed to it. Mildness and gentleness 
will,§ therefore, most beautifully become a strong, bold warrior- 
nature, since, without a counterpoise of energy, it can easily dege- 
nerate into weakly effeminacy, and, therefore, makes upon the 
observer no pure, beneficial impression. Hence, we shall find our- 
selves peculiarly at home in the vicinity of that feminine nature, 
and, as it were, discern in it the image of a full and successful life, 
in which understanding and feeling, coolness of reflection, and 
soulful expression, conscious moral behaviour, and fine tact, pene- 
trate each other, so as to produce the purest representation of a 
genuine existence. Where every one of these qualities has been 
forced to enter into its opposite, every one of them has voluntarily 
renounced its mastery over its opponent ; we then feel at ease 
because a picture of pure, full life, comes before our soul. To the 
actions fet conduct of such a nature we shall therefore resign our- 
selves with that security and sense of comfort, which the conscious- 
ness of a harmonious existence always awakes in us. For all the 
fear and disturbance with respect to our feeling of life, a 
depends, at the sight of an individual, on that want of security wit 
which we are impressed by his movements in life, by lis conduct, 
by his whole deportment. The more the individual produces in us 
the notion that he can be whirled round into extremes and impelled 
to passions, so much the more uncertainly do we follow his steps, 
since we, ourselves, are already surprised by an anxiety, even when 
all still looks harmless and quiet. On the other hand, that indi- 
viduality in which the oppositions indicated have come to a beau- 
tiful equilibrium, still, even in moments of the greatest interna’ 
motion, and of the most powerful collision, gains our confidence 
that it will not lose itself in extremes, that it can draw from its own 
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bosom the remedies for its internal restoration, and need not first 
be brought to the light of fate. 

We believe that with these thoughts we have indicated the 
noble and sensible nature of Charlotte. If we are to give the 
fundamental characteristic of this feminine individuality, by which 
the other sides of it first attain their due importance, we recognize 
it in the charming clearness of a cultivated mind, always striving 
after the proper measure,* which is attained by assiduous reflection, 
and is the result of cultivated thonght, and, at the same time, rests 
upon a felicitous natural disposition, a state of mind which is in 
itself highly favourable, and avoids all extremes. 

One sees and feels, with respect to the whole appearance of 
Charlotte, that, on the whole, she has obtained this quiet clearness 
without a contest ; that she has not had painfully to struggle with 
a resisting nature to attain that surveying calmness and freedom, 
with which she soars over things and events. This beautiful har- 
mony of the state determined by nature—of the given, with that 
which is attained by the person over activity, preeminently consti- 
tutes all that is beneficial and refreshing in the individuality of 
Charlotte. There prevails in her, so to speak, a certain “ virtuosity” 
of clear, sensible contemplation, which, nevertheless, always produces 
the impression of immediate intuition. Hence, she very properly 

ives the image of a sensible lady who always involuntarily raises 
Rerself into the region of reflection and thought, never allows phe- 
nomena in their immediate influence to prevail over her mind, but 
makes them at once objective to herself,—who frees herself from 
every overcoming impression, and yet, at the same time, does not 
gain her judgment by fighting through the thorns of a dissecting 
understanding, but produces all in the shape of a secure, almost 
infallible tact. 

In what we have said, lies also Charlotte’s talent of conducting a 
really sensible, constantly exciting conversation, nay, of enlivening 
even dry materials by her intelligent, always co-operating sympathy, 
while she always accompanies things and phenomena with pleasant 
reflections of the aptest kind. As she never appeals to her mere 
sentiments, never in the course of conversation withdraws herself 
into that inexpressible and unfathomable region of feeling, she is 
always furthering and animating. Nay, even in affairs which im. 
mediately concern only her own personal relations, and in which a 
female nature would have the fairest right to appeal to the mys- 
terious power of opposing or favourable feelings, we see her on the 
soil of reflection. Thus she at once appears to us very signifi- 
cantly in the conversation with Edward, when the latter utters the 
lively wish of inviting the Captain to a visit. She resists, and founds 
this resistance by an union of the most universal and most particular, 
nay, by touching upon her individual relation to Edward, she 
reflects, at the same time, an universal thought floating before her 
soul. It is certainly very characteristic, that in this, her first appear- 
ance, the poet at once makes her begin her opposition to Edward’s 
proposal with a reflection expressive of the difference between the 
masculine and feminine natures. ‘“ Men,” she begins, “ think more 
of the individual, of the present, and rightly so, because they are 
called to do—to act ; women, on the other hand, think more of that 
which is connected in life, and they do this with equal right, 
because their fate, the fate of their families, is united to this con- 
nection, and that which connects is the very thing which is required 
by them.” Uniting to this the clear insight into her peculiar con- 
nection with Edward, and ingeniously bringing it present, she 
knows how to take from this charming interweaving of reflection 
and sensation the weapons for her disinclination. But that every 
notion of a merely sensible, prosaic, feminine form, estranged from 
the feelings, may be banished from us, we see in the last moment of 
her resistance, that Charlotte flings herself into the arms of the 
mystical element of feeling and foreboding, since her feeling opposes 
Edward’s plan, and a foreboding promises no good. This is a 
trial of the highest refinement. The whole individuality of Char- 
lotte is imprinted on this discourse. She is endowed with just so 
much feeling and mysticism as is necessary to soften the securit 
and prose of a merely dry understanding, and to convert the hard- 
ness of a merely reflecting nature into delicate outlines. Even here, 





* “ Measure” is not a happy word, but the reader will well understand 
substituting for it the Latin modus, aud recollecting such aphorisms as 
modus in rebus.”—Transilator. 
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from the interpenetrating nature of the discourse, we can predict 
the equipoise of a soul which will not give way to extremes, Nay, 
if we may anticipate for a moment, it seems to us of the highest 
importance, and, in a certain measure, a deep irony, that the weak 
Edward, who is afterwards consigned entirely to the natural force 
of the feelings, meets Charlotte’s appeal to her own feelings with 
light jesting, and that he treats the warning of his wife, as to the 
importance in any state of the intervention of a third party, with 
supercilious security. He, who here singularly enough puts him- 
self in the list of those who have been enlightened by experience, 
looks down smiling upon those who only live darkly for themselves, 
and, like Charlotte, find in the consciousness a weapon which is not 
always sufficient, but often even dangerous. Charlotte, just because, 
with all her cultivation of thought, she allows a mystical element to 
exist, and is not presumptuous enough to feel herself secure against 
every secretly watching adversary, is so much the better fortified 
against a surprise. The very sensible Edward, on the other hand, 
must be so much the more violently frightened out of his security, 
and be shaken by the presence of the darkly thteatening enemy. 

The clearness in Charlotte’s consciousness further announces 
itself in this delicate trait, that her judgment comes forth undivided 
just when her female vanity is wounded by the fault found with a 
favourite idea. She defends herself against Edward, who unfolds 
to her the views laid down by the captain as to the improvements 
in the park, because a plan which has become valuable to her, and 
which she has long cherished, is thereby suddenly destroyed. She 
does not even conceal from herself her wounded feelings, while at 
the same time, “she was intelligent enough quickly to perceive 
that the men were right.” The poet gives an excellent description 
of her position : at first, wavering between her personal feelings and 
the judgment of her understanding, but decisively paying homage 
to the last, in these words :—“ She was moved, hurt, vexed; she 
could not give up the old plan, nor quite reject the new, but, 
resolved as she was, she at once put a stop to the work, and took 
time to think over and to mature the affair.” How much, in har- 
mony with what has been remarked above, is here shewn the calm, 
self-confident clearness of her understanding, which still sways her, 
even when an initiated feeling rises against it for the moment. 

But, in Charlotte, the clearness of this judicious understanding 
first gains by that fine feminine tact, which stands in the most beau- 
tiful balance with it, nay, we venture to say, is drawn along by it,— 
by that delicacy in the apprehension of men and things—by that 
amiable, beneficent, winning character, through which, Charlotte, 
with all the severity of her understanding, all the repose of her 
ever-secure conduct, first appears as a genuine female individuality. 
For the image of the latter they are thoroughly essential, as a 
necessary counterbalance to the masculine understanding. Hence, 
the poet has not omitted to place these traits before our view in 
the most ingenious manner. e need only call to mind the refined 
manner with which Charlotte expresses herself to Ottilia, as to the 
habit of rapid stooping, that when any one had dropped anything 
out of his hand, she might quickly pick it up; the sensible, delicate 
understanding with which she sets apart the various relations, and 
thus determines the standard of the proper, and, at the same time, 
brings forward the especial view, which is represented by this 
custom.* This delicate sense for the proper, appears so completely 
graven into the personality of Charlotte, that, in this, she floats 
before Ottilia herself as an exalted pattern. The latter was thus 
induced to note down a thought, which had forced itself upon her, 
on observing Charlotte’s fine tact :—‘ If we live with persons who 
have a delicate feeling for what is becoming, we feel uneasy on 
their account, when anything unsuitable befalls them. Thus I 
always feel for and with Charlotte, wheu any one shakes his chair, 
because she has a mortal aversion from it.” In the delineation of 
a character, it does not a little elevate our view, when we hear a 
trait, which we ourselves have perceived, confirmed by those to 
whom we give credit for the purest judgment. For, in this manner, 
we behold at once the full effect of the personality. But in whose 
mouth could a judgment as to female tact have greater weight, than 





* Compare 
towards your equal, politeness ; towards the younger and inferior in 
and humane; only it does not become ladies to shew themselves 


especially the words—“ Towards superiors and elders, it is a gy" ; 
it is 








to men in this manner.” —Dr. Rétscher’s note 
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ih Otfilia’s—this soulful, delicate girl, with whom, according to the 
atélitect’s expréssion, thé becuining is inhate? If in Charlotte, 
generally, the beautiful balance of understanding and naturé, of 
reflection and feéling, is to be madé manifest, this delicate sense for 
thé becoming natutally belongs to hér a8 4 trait, penetrating her 
while charactér. This leads tis to the very essence Of social tact, 
Which, sincé it has found 80 worthy 4 represéntation as Charlotte, 
wé wilt here try to develope ahd render profitable for as in a more 
général tianher. 
(To bé continued.) 


#4 TO prévent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
ttaustation belougs solely to the translator. 


SONNET. 
No. XLV. 
Each huiian life moves by its own condition, 
And though it turns and twines itsélf about, 
One track there is whence it may not stir out, 
Though that may lead to sorrow and contrition. 
The drift and nature of our own position, 
Within ourselves is writ; we may not doubt, 
., Seeing there are no letters from without, 
The only law for us is our volition. 
Learn the true Jaw, and thou at once art free, 
Finding how vain all other statates are ; 
Then as from thine own centre thou may'st thrive ; 
But thou immérs’é in thine own soul must be, 
If thou would’st gain this erudition rate, 
The way to solve life’s riddle isto live —N. D. 


AN ANALYSis OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Compiled by Frevenicx Wester, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music, 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 459.) 

Sgction tHE Sgconn will treat of the Fadical and Vanishing 
movement of the voice, and its different forms in speech, song, and 
recitative. We have been willing to believe on faith alone that 

ature is wise in the contrivance of speech. Let us now show, by 
our works of analysis, how she manages the simple elements of the 
voice in the production of their unbounded combinations. When 
the letter a, as heard in the word day, is pronounced simply as an 
alphabetic element without intensity or emotion, and, as it were, a 
continuation, not a close of utterance, two sounds are heard con- 
tinuously successive. The first has the nominal sound of the 
letter, and issues with a certain degree of fulness. The last is the 
element ¢, as heard in evé, which gradually diminishes to an 
attenuated close. During the pronunciation, the voice rises by 
the concrete movement through the interval of a tone or second ; 
the begimming of the a and the termination of the e being 
severally the inferior and superior extremes of that tone. The 
nature of this conerete rise may be thus visibly on. more 








But a8 a curvature of lines seems to me to afford a more 
graceful analogy to the peculiar effect of this vocal concrete 
on the ear, it will throughout this work be represented thus: , 
That the sound denoted by the letter a, when thus uttered 
concretely, has the dipthongal character will be obvious on 
deliberately drawing out this single element, as if it were a 
question put with great surprise. For in this case it will be 
perceived that its commencement is what 1 have called the 
nominal @; and its termination in e, at a high pitch, will be 
no less distinguishable. By the same mode of interrogation, 
the fiiness, or greater volume of sound upon a, and the 
diminishing close in e, will be equally, obvious to an attentive 
ear.. And it is not improbable that the feebleness of this last 
constituent of a, in its ordinary pronunciation, is at least 
one cause that the dipthongal structure of this element has 
never before been perceived. Now that a, when uttered 
simply as the head of the alphabet without any striking ex- 
pression, and as if it were a continuation, not a close of speech, 
does rise through the concrete interval of a tone, may be manifest 
to the reader by his ability to intonate the diatonic scale. For 
jet Hiith ascend discretely by the alternate use of @ arid ¢; pro- 
longing each a8 a noté and making a slight pauéé bétween then, 





elements when heard on the extremes of 4 note, as illustrated by 
the following diagram, where from line to line is ohe degree, ord 
tone of the scale: where the oval | 

figure, with its attenuated rising [Fo ger 
termination represents the prolonged A-e k-e A—e 
note, with the faint and rdpid concrete issue which closes it: 
and where the size of the subscribed letters represents the 
proportional duration and volume of voice in the different parts of 
each impulse of pronuneiation. Then let him as¢end the scale by 
a kind of union of the concrete and discroté progressions : that is, 
by beginning with a Slightly prolonged aud proceeding to 2 in the 
second place, without breaking the continuity of sound, and thence 
after slightly prolonging the e, passing concretely to a in the third 
pe eo epg by the following diagram : 

where full notes are conriected by slender con- == 
crétes. This practice will mile him familiar ——-k——.-A 
with the effects of a concrete rise through a tone whet thé uppét 
extreme is rendéred retharkable by the stress and prolongation it 
receives at the second placé of the scalé. Supposing then the 
interval of a tone to be distitiguishable when thus uttered with a 
full volitie of sound on the two extremes @ and é, ot with what 
thay be called a doublé stress, it may be proved in thé followin 
mariner that the simple utterance of a in day passes through the 
sdine interval, Let the a aiid é be répedtedly pronounced with 
this double stress, united by the weaker concrete, till the effect of 
the interval is for the moment impressed upon the ear. Then let 
the stress on e be gradually diminished in the repetition, as 
illustrated by the series of symbols in the following didgram: 


, a" Vo aw... — i 
——4 \ tall hod 7% 
CZ Le VS —— — 


A-e Av--e A-e Ae A-e A-e Ae 
The audible effect, even with this diminution, will 86 reséinble that 
of the double stress that the cases, 4s far ds regards intonation, will 
be admitted as identical. For as thé interval of a fone is plainly 
cognizable, when doth extremes receive the stress, go in returning 
to the simple prorunciation of a by omitting the stréss at its upper 
extremity, the perception of this interval will be kept up through 
the Seton progress of the change. 
(To be continued.) 


JENNY LIND ACAIN. 

Tue friends of this popular lady are promoting her claims to 
distinction in a style of questionable hyperbole. The Morn- 
ing Post, actuated by a spirit of uncontroulable enthusiasm, 
carries its eulogies so fantastically high, that the judgment of 
soberer critics is outraged beyond remedy. Its recent articles 
demand somé notice at our hands. The following prepos- 
terous comparison is extracted ftom an article on Rachel’s 
performance in Virginie :-— 

“It is a singular coincidence, that two actresses absorb all interest. 
Rachel conceals in her shadow the nonentities by whom she is surrounded ; 
whilst Lind reduces still more the comparative insignificance of the 
great artistes of this or any preceding age. When Rachel, arhidst her 
puppéts, and Lind amongst the great virtwosi, leaves the stage for a 
moment, the eyes of the audience are as often fixed on the ceiling as on 
the scéné, and no sooner do those artistes become invisible by their exit, 
than their colleagués seem to “ vanish into thin air.” 

The oddity of the above is only exceeded by its monstrous 
absurdity. The intention is to make the Post readers believe 
that Lind is a greater actress than Rachel! The Swedish 
Nightingale may reasonably call for protection against her 
friends, who thus exposé her to absolute ridicule. Lind and 
Rathel!—Oh Gemini—how muth further can the impudence 
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Our friend of the Bristol Journal, the redoubtable Felix 
Farley, regales us in his last number with a bit of bathos 


; | Whith ig Wel worth’ citing :-— 
this will render him familiar with thé relationship of the two | : 


Jenny Linp at Home Anp AsRoAp==" There will not in a whole 
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century,’ said Mendeisshon, spéakingto meof Jenny Lind, “be born another 
being so gifted as she ;” and his words expressed my full conviction ; one 
feels as she makes her appearance on the stage, that she is a pure vessel, 
from which a holy draught will be presented to us. There is not 
anything which can lessen the impression which Jenny Lind’s greatness 
on thé stage makes, éxcépt her own personal character at home. An 
intelligent and child-like disposition exercises here its astonishing power ; 
she is happy ; belonging, as it were no longer to the world, a peaceful, 
quiet home, is the object of her thoughts—and yet she loves art with 
her whole soul, and feels her vocation in it. A noble, pious disposition 
like hers cannot be spoiled by homage. On one occasion only did I hear 
her express her joy in her talent and her self-consciousness. It was 
during her last residence in Copenhagen, Almost every evening she 
appeared either in the opera or at concerts; every hour she was in requisi- 
tion She heard ofa society, the object of which was, to assist unfortunate 
children, and to take them out of the hands of their parents by whom 
they were misused, and compelled either to beg or steal, and to place 
them in othér and better circumstances. Benevolent people subscribed 
annually a small sum each for their support, nevertheless the means for 
this excellent purpose were small. “But have I not still a disengaged even- 
ing?” said she; “let me give a night’s performance for the benefit of these 
poor children ; but we will havé double prices!” Such a performance was 
given, and reterned large proceeds; when she was informed of this, and, 
that by this means, a number of poor children would be benefited for 
several years, her countenance beamed, and tears filled hereyes. ‘‘Itis, 
however, beautiful,” said she, “that I can sing so?”—Life of Hans 
Andersen, the Danish Poet. 

We need scarcely say that Mendelssohn (upon whom it 
has become the fashion to father all sorts of unimaginable 
absurdities) never could or did utter anything so ludictously 
wide of the truth. Mr. Hans Andersen, the ‘*‘ Danish Poet ™ 
(romancer would be better), ought to be ashamed of himeelf 
thus to trifle with the name of the most retiowned composer 
of the age. Felix Farley himself has recorded a literary blush, 
in the shape of the following appendage to the above :— 

“As a counterpoise to this ‘description of the amiable character of 
Mdlle. Lind, which we may justly imagine is slightly coloured by a fellow 
countryman’s prejudices, we state the following from the Worcester 
Journal :—‘‘ The Nighingale was invited to sing at a concert in aid of a 
charity ; 2007, was offered. This offer she did not even answer. But 
when the 2U0/. was increased to 3007. it was intimated by an agent that 
she would probably accept those terms, as she would take Worcester in 
her way to Birmingham. It was then asked, with the greatest delicacy, 
if Mdlle, Lind would take off 50/., considering that the concert was in aid 
of a charity, and Worcester so near Birmingham. The negociation was 
then abruptly broken off, and a positive determination expressed on the 
part of Mdille. Lind, that all was at an end relative to her visit to 
Worcester,” This fact, if unexaggerated, seems 48 if Mdlle Jenny Lind 
was getting rather intoxicated with the triumphs heaped upon her, and 
as if a spirit of avarice had. begun to stifle in her heart those nobler 
feelings which every child of fame should possess.—The editor of the 
same paper, speaking of the high prices, demanded for singing by Jénny 
Lind, says: ‘‘ If her voice drop pearls of softness, she must be first fed 
with hard crumbs of diamonds.” 

It is rumoured that Mr. Lumley has secured Jenny’s services for next 
year, at a salary of 15,000/.1!!1 


The last paragraph is a true Farleyan titbit. Fifteen 
thousand pounds, indeed !—Where is it to come from ? 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Verni’s new opera, J Masndadieri, has been repeated twice 
since our last—on Saturday and Thursday. On Tuesday 
Lucia di Lammermoor was the opera. Balfe; on entering the 
orchestra, was received with hearty cheers by the audiehce—a 
plain manifestation that his absence, during the two last 
representations, was not regarded with indifference. The ballet 
performances on each occasion have consisted of Perrot’s Pas 
de Déesses, with Taglioni, Cerito, and Rosati as the goddesses. 

In speaking of J Masnadieri we must begin by avowing 
our hearty concurrence with the general acknowledgment 
which the press has made of Mr. Lumley’s spirited conduct 
in securing so great a novelty for the establishment. Mr: 
Lumley has therein fulfilled thé promise held out in his 








prospectus, and satisfied the prejudices of his aristoctatic aid 
fashionable subscribers. The personal superintendence of the 
rehearsals by the composer, and his presence in the orchestra 
added to the eclat of the whole; and the failure of the opera 
is solely attributable to its own Want of merit, since i 
thing that liberality, intelligence, and enterprise could possibly 
devise was effected by the management for its advantage. 

In rendering our impressions of the music we shall en= 
deavour to heighten the interest of our analysi§ by interlacing 
our criticism with observations on the dramatic progress of 
the work. The book is fourided upon Schiller’s celebrated 
play of The Robbers, the principal incidents in which have 
been preserved with great tact by the Italian librettist, the 
chevalier Maffei, who has omitted no point of interest except 
the episode of Kosinski, the introduction of which would 
doubtless have impeded the operatic effect by rie | 
the musician with superfluous materials. The condensation of 
the dialogue has been matiaged with great discrimination, the 
loss of individual development of character (inevitable under 
the cireumstances) being much less observable that would 
have been the case had the abbreviation been made with less 
judgment. As much of Schiller’s dialogue as could be conve- 
niently given in the recitatives has been preserved, and two of 
the original songs are cleverly imitated in the Italian version. 

The cast of the opeta was highly efficient. Let it speak 
for itself. 
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Maile. Jenny Lind. 
Sig. Gardoni. 

. Sig. Coletti. 

. . . . Sig. Bouché, 

» + « « Sig. Corelli. 

Sig. Dai Fiori. 


Moger . . . 
Arminio .. 
| _ eet eae Be ae ae ae te ee 
Massimiliano . . « . Sig. Lablache. 

The rising of the curtain is prefaced by an instruméntal 
fragment for the orchestra, which, although destitate of 
musical form and interest, was redeemed from insigtificaneé 
by Piatti’s exquisite performance of the violoncello part, d 
prominent obligato. We were not astonished that Verdi 
should have refrained from attempting the composition of afi 
overture. The few essays he has made in that style have 
sufficiently displayed his inability to write a movement of any 
length or regularity of design ; which (we must not shirk thé 
consequence) is to declare at once that he is ignorant of ttié 
main principles of his art. 

It may be as well to preface our analysis by an abstract of 
the plot of the piece, for which we ate itidebted to the Opefa 
Programme, which has so frequently served otif purpose. 
This will make our episodical remarks mote readily intelligible. 

“The subject of this Opera is taken from the Robbers of Schiflér, ait 
the scene is laid in Bohemia, Maximilian, Count Moor, has two sons, 
Carlo and Francesco, as well as an orphan niece, Amalia, _ Carlo ie brave 
and generous, Francesco treacherous and depraved. The latter has 
caused his brother to be banished from the paternal roof. After wan- 
dering about far frotm Amalia, whom hé loves, and by whom he is beloved 
in return, Carlo becomes chief of a band of robbers. He, however, Writes 
to Francesco, to obtain forgiveness for hitn from his father; but Fran 
cesco, who hopes to gain the inheritance of his brother, destroys the 
letter, and sends the count jntelligence of the death of Carlo. At the 
opening of the second act, we see Amalia kneeling at the tomb of 
Maximilian; the false messenger, Arminio, informs her that her lover and 
uncle are both alive: then comes Francesco, who entreats Athalia to 
accept his heart and hand; the young girl indignantly refuses; Francesco 
threatens her, but she seizes his sword, defies and leaves him. . Ti 
third act transports us into a neighbouring forest, where Amalia has taken 
sheltér. Voices are heard; they ar@ those of thé band of robbérs com- 
mended by Carlo. Amalia recognises her lover, throws herself ifito his 
arms, and informs him of the death of his father, ahd the usurpation of 
his brother. Night comes on, but Carlo cannot sleep. Suddenly he 
béholds @ stranger approach &h old tower, from whenct rene ie. 
Carlo séizes him. ehters thé towér, and béars Gut an old ; 
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Maximilian, his own father. -To pity succeeds the desire of vengeance, 
and all the bandits swear to aid him. Trouble and remorse prey on 
Francesco : he sees in a dream his father and brother threaten him. He 
is informed that the hills are covered with armed men, and he calls on 
his retainers to defend, and on Heaven to pardon him: Maximilian is 
restored to happiness, and it is to his son that he owes this—the hand 
of Amalia shall be his reward; but Carlo is a chief of brigands, crimes 
sully his name, and a fearful compact binds him to them. In despair, he 
draws his sword,§ pierces his mistress to the heart, and she dies in his 
arms.’ 
* * 5 * * 
s e . * . 
[The above fragment of thé opera notice was left us by the 
Editor, who has quitted town without completing it, or leaving 
directions for its completion. I should have attempted it 
myself, for though I have not heard J Masnadieri 1 am 
sufficiently well acquainted with Verdi’s music to guess with 
tolerable accuracy at the probable merits and demerits of a 
new work from his pen: but I have just learned that Verdi 
has departed, in high dudgeon at the ill success achieved by 
his work; discontented with Mdlle. Lind and the singers, 
discontented with the orchestra, discontented with the 
audience, and above all discontented with himself. It is best, 
therefore, under the circumstances, to defer the analysis until 
the Editor'returns next week,—D. R.] 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue second and third performances of the Nozze di Figaro 
took place on Saturday and Tuesday evenings, the theatre 
being crowded to excess on both occasions. On Tuesday 
evening Jenny Lind was present, anxious, no doubt, to behold 
Grisi in a part she was herself about to undertake. This is 
the second time the Swedish Nightingale came to the Royal 
Italian Opera to see La Diva in a character in which she was 
soon afterwards to appear. We are sure a great artiste like 
the far-famed Jenny, cannot fail to derive improvement from 
Grisi’s splendid performance, histrionic and vocal. On the 
two latter nights, the representation of Mozart’s magical work 
was given, if possible, with more completeness than on its 
first performance. Never in our existence did we receive more 
heartfelt delight than on these three nights. Those only can 
fully appreciate the perfection of the performance, who under- 
stand the difficulties and intricacies of the music. There is no 
opera of Mozart’s, not even the Don Giovanni, which demands 
from the vocalist the same amount of musical art and know- 
ledge, as the Nozze di Figaro. The finale to the first act is 
one of the most elaborate morceaux in the whole range of 
operatic writing, and the ensembles throughout the different 
scenes are hardly less intricate. It has been frequently urged 
that Mozart’s operas are a flight beyond Italian singers; and, 
indeed, such assertion would not seem altogether unfounded 
in reason, considering the lightress of the music to which 
their talents are generally devoted. There is no doubt that 
Mozart’s works are not so palatable to the generality of the 
Italians as those of their own school. The music requires 
more study than they are inclined to give to it, and involves a 
larger amount of knowledge for its interpretation than the 
majority of them possess. Besides, it does not afford the 
same opportunity to vocal displays as the lighter compositions 
of the Italian Maestri, as it restricts the singer, except on rare 
occasions, to the purest and simplest forms and effects of 
vocalization. Happily, among Italian vocalists, there are 
found those who know and reverence Mozart; who study him 
to interpret him truly , and who consider their voices as mere 
vehicles through which his divine strains may be made mani- 
fest. To the operatic corps of the Royal Italian Opera, all 
praise is due for the integrity with which they have given the 





music of the mighty author. From the beginning to the end, 
we could find nothing in the interpretation of the Nozze di 
Figaro which did not convey the deepest reverence for the 
composer. One or two cadenzas introduced we have taken 
exception to in our first notice ; but these may be overlooked, 
as they did not interfere with the text. Nevertheless, we 
should have wished them away. We have no doubt whatever 
that the Nozze di Figaro was never performed in any theatre 
with the like faultlessness and completeness with which it has 
been given this season at the Royal Italian Opera. It is a per- 
formance that will endure with the memory of every amateur 
and musician who heard it. We trust to hear many more such 
performances of the Nozze di Figaro, if not this year, at least, 
in years to come. We trust also to hear other works of 
Mozart brought out with equal completeness. With Grisi, 
Tamburini, Alboni, Mario, Rovere, Marini,Tagliafico, Ronconi, 
and other artistes of the establishment, the whole operatic 
repertoire of Mozart might be made available, and—but, really, 
there is no need to dictate or suggest to the management of the 
Royal Italian Opera. For what has been done, they are 
deserving of the praises of generations to come; and this is 
not speaking in “King Ercles’ vein”’—for Mozart has been 
glorified for the first time. 

Mademoiselle Sophie Fuoco appeared on each night after 
the Opera, in the new ballet, La Rosiera, being her second 
and third nights, and has already won a great and deserved 
popularity. She is a very splendid and extraordinary dancer, 
and may be pronounced, in respect of her twinkling steps, a 
second Fanny Elssler. One pas which she dances entirely on the 
points of her toes, introducing the quickest possible steps, and 
revolving with wonderful velocity, is encored nightly with 
enthusiasm. The ballet, from its pretty music, from its magni- 
ficent tableaux, and its beautiful groupings is deserving of the 
greatest praise, and Mademoiselle Fuoco’s exquisite dancing, 
is nightly more and more attractive. 

On Thursday, La Gazza Ladra was produced for the first 
time for Tamburini’s benefit. The great barytone could not 
have selected a work which could more completely exhibit his 
inimitable vocal and histrionic powers. The part of Fernando 
in the Gazza Ladra is one which Tamburini has made entirely 
his own. It is in every respect a most consummate perform- 
ance, and taking into account the difference of the music, and 
the style of acting, may be ranked with his Don Giovanni and 
his Count Almaviva. There are few in London who have not 
witnessed the artist in this favourite character ; and none, who 
have seen it, who have not felt its power and its truth. Asa 
melodramatic performance, Tamburini’s acting in the Gazza 
Ladra is surpassed by nothing we have seen on the stage. It 
is, in fact. too painfully real. Grisi’s Ninetta is equally great, 
and equally well known. It was the part in which she made 
her first appearance before a British audience, and in which 
she won the first rose of the wreath that still blooms with 
undying beauty on her magic brow. No tragic passions are 
here pourtrayed ; the majesty and f « of Norma are wanting ; 
the sublimity of Semiramide is not seen; the fury and ineffable 
scorn of Lucrezia Borgia are in vain looked for; but in their 
place are found the gentler workings of the soul, the more 
domestic passions, the softer emotions brought out by homelier 
incidents, yet all delineated with a power and a vitality equal 
to her grander efforts. Grisi’s Ninetta is the most touching of 
all her performances. It is, from beginning to end, an im- 
personation of the utmost grace and beauty. Her scene in 
the last act, when she is being led to execution, is one of the 
most faultless instances of singing and acting ever heard or 
witnessed on the stage. It is quite impossible to do adequate 
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justice to it. We shall forbear from noticing her performance 
seriatim, as it has been familiar to the public for a long 

riod. The opera was got up, it may well be imagined, 
in the most complete manner. The only drawback to the per- 
formance was Mariv’s illness, which hindered him from giving 
nearly all his music. The audience of Thursday were there- 
fore doomed not to hear the “ Vieni fra questa braccia,” and 
the “Ma quel piacer,”” in the first act, and the beautiful duet 
with Ninetta in the second act, “ Forse un di cognoscerete.” 
It is to be hoped that this evening, when the second perform- 
ance of the Gazza Ladra takes place, that the great tenor will 
be himself again. It is necessary to state, that before the 
opera commenced, an apology was made for Mario on the score 
of illness, but it was stated he would, as far as his indisposition 
allowed him, undertake the part of Gianetto. Under such 
circumstances, it would not be fair to allude to Mario’s per- 
formance. Alboni produced an extraordinary impression in 
Pippo. On no former occasion have we witnessed greater 
enthusiasm created by the delicious contralto. She introduced, 
for the first time in England, the Anacreontic balata, “ Tocchi- 
amo, beviamo,” certainly one of the most exquisite gems of the 
opera, and obtained an uproarious encore. But the furore of the 
evening was excited by her first solo in the celebrated duet in 
the prison scene, “‘Eh! ben ! per mia memoria.” Her singing of 
this morceau was so charming, and so full of intense expres- 
sion, that nothing would satisfy the audience but a double 
encore. Indeed she was almost called upon to give it four 
times, Marini’s Podesta was in most instances very fine; 
but occasionally it was unequal, The great basso, either 
from want of due management of his voice, or from the 
massiveness of the organ itself, is not very happy in piano 
singing ; hence some of the composer's effects were marred in 
the concerted pieces. With this exception Marini’s per- 
formance of the Magistrate is 


deserving of much praise. The 
‘* I] mio piano e preparata” was given magnificently, and in 


the forte passages of the ensembles the vocalist came out 
with immense power and effect. His acting was capital. 
Tagliafico is entitled to the highest commendation for his 
personation of Fabrizio, a part usually entrusted to an inferior 
artist. In all the concerted music he proved himself of the 
greatest possible utility, and his morceaux of solo were given 
with admirable effect. The efforts of this excellent singer 
are not sufficiently appreciated by the majority of the 
critics of the press; but the public has already felt his 
importance, and pays tribute to his worth. Polonini in 
Georgio, and Madame Bellini as the Farmer’s wife, though 
both occupying but inferior portions of the cast, must not 
be omitted from the list of personages who merit our praises. 
The band and chorus were as magnificent as ever. The 
overture was encored with acclamations. Why does Mr. 
Costa introduce the ophicleide into Rossini’s score? As we 
shall have a word to say by and bye at the close of the 
season, touching the introduction of this instrument into the 
seores. of Mozart and Rossini, we shall here dismiss the 
subject, merely expressing our astonishment at what we cannot 
help considering a mistake. 

The production of the Gazza Ladra at Covent Garden may 
be reckoned one of the great triumphs of the season. A 
more splendid and complete performance of Rossini’s exquisite 
work was never heard in this, or any other country. The 
enthusiasm of the audience followed every scene. The 
amiable and accomplished benefictaire was received on hisfirst 
appearance with loud and continued cheers. No artist. ever 
deserved more from the public than Tamburini. In addition 

to his superlative talents, his conscientious efforts to uphold the 


perfection of the operatic 


claims on the public favor. We were delighted that the 


at the end with the rest of the singers, 
Grisi, after their scene in the hall of judgment, 


ec 


in the opera. The 
Tamburini and Grisi singing their parts as 
questo amplesso,” narrowly escaped a repeat. At 
showers of bouquets were flung on the stage from e 
of the house whence they could be 
treated the audience to a little bit of spontaneous 
for having picked up the bouquets, 
having retired, and seeing no one to present 
Marini, he proffered them to the great basso, 


plaudits. 


Mons. Gontie, in a new 
Manola, in which her graceful and picturesque 
her a unanimous encore. 


gained her accustomed ovations. 
of the ballet, to record that Signor Casati, 
master to the Royal Italian Opera, was 


groupings we have seen on the stage. The ballet 
Garden becomes nightly more and more an object 
tion. 


casts of the Royal Italian Opera, by 
undertaking any part which may be submitted to him, are high 


exhibited such unmistakeable proofs of their admiration for 
great barytone. Besides being called for after the first act, and 
he obtained a recall with 
and was sum- 
moned by himself to appear a second time when the curtain 


in the prayer in 


We feared it, for the 
encore must have spoiled the effect of the most beautiful scene 
Nume benefico,” of course, was encored, 
delightfully as 
ever. The beautiful duet between the two artistes, ‘‘ Per 


thrown, and Tamburini 


and Grisi and Alboni 
them to, except 
which being 
declined, he presented them in a most comical manner to 
himself, and left the stage amid screams of laughter and 


After the opera, Mademoiselle Plunkett appeared with 
Spanish pas de deux, entitled La 
dancing won for 
The performances concluded with 
the new ballet of La Rosiera, in which the charming Fucico 
We forgot, in our first notice 
the worthy ballet- 
its author. 
talented gentleman is worthv of great praise for his constru c- 
tion of this highly effective divertissement, and for his intro- 
duction of some of the most striking pas and choregraphiic 




















































audience 
the 


fell. Grisi, in addition to the most energetic acclamations 


throughout every portion of her performance, 
the last act, was so enthusiastically applauded, that 
she would be compelled to repeat it. 


we feared 


the end, 
very part 


comedy ; 


This 


at Covent 
of attraic- 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


this theatre takes his benefit to-night, it being the 
Nisbett will appear as Constance in 
Webster will perform Wildrake, 

evening deliver a farewell address ; 
lend his invaluable assistance as buffo vocalist. 
Mr. Webster will be well supported by the public. 
ger, within our recollection, has 
He has been for years the best, indeed, it may be 
only managerial patron of the legitimate drama. 
spared neither pains, time, nor expense to establish 
theatre. 
public as well for the support 
as to his untiring determination 
legitimate drama in the best possible 
the past season will prove what he has 
well as the drama. 
pieces produced for the first time at this 
original and translated works. Three new 
have been given, Viz: Look before you Leap, 


manner. 


theatre, 





Lovell, an author unknown previously to 


HaymarxeT.—The enterprising and spirited manager of 


of the season. A splendid bill of fare is provided. Mrs. 
the Love Chase; Mr. 
and in the course of the 

and Mr. John Parry will 
We are sure 


deserved more from them. 


Mr. Webster has many and great claims on the 
he has given to literary writers, 
to work the cause of the 
A glance at; 
done for authors, a: 
We cannot specify the number of minor 


five-act comedies 
from the pen of 
the Haymarket 
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public; Dion Bourcicault’s School for Scheming; and Mr. 


Beil’s Temper. Besides these, two admirable burlesques by 
Planiché, were produced, and various plays of the old dra- 
matists were restored. The re-engagement of Mrs. Nisbett 
was a peculiar feature of the season worthy of note, and one 
réflecting great credit on the manager's determination to 
procure the highest talent available for this theatre. Mr. 
Webster closes his theatre for the season, and has our best 
wishes that his next campaign will be even more successful 
than the present. iY 

Frencu Prays.— Madlle. Rachel again played Phédre on 
Monday last. and, as usual, achieved a triumph. We need 
enter into no detail of a performance which, however often 
described. must fall far short of reality, for words cannot paint 
the émotions which the soul undérgoes, and it were useless to 
répéat outselves, in our inability to coin new epithets; worthy 
of the genius of the greatest of actresses. On Wed- 
nésday we were present at the performance of Virginie. We 
have alteady recorded our opinion of the numerous Virginias 
and Virginiuses which illustrate the English and French stage, 
as being all Jamentably deficient in real dramatic effect, and 
wé think we may safely assert that M. Letour’s is not inferior 
to any. This is certainly not saying much, but the part of 
Virginie, in the hands of Mademoiselle Rachel, assumes an 
importance which we are disinclined to concede to the author, 
and, as we have also asserted in speaking of her performance 
of Amenaide, the pure gold is separated from the dross—nay, 
even more, the dross itself shines bright as the purer metal, 
atid we marvel at the effect produced by the wahi of the 
enchantress, and distrust the evidence of our more sober 
senses; passages which, in her delivery, seemed sublime, 
mé Ited away in the solitude of otir study, and turned out to be 
mefe empty sound and froth, bubbles which the breath of 


criticism caused to burst, and return to their pristine insigni-. 


ficince. We shall not enter into any detail of the play itself, 
but confine ourselves to such passages as were most effective. 
Thie fitst act passes off quietly, but in the second scene of the 
sectond act, we have a splendid outbreak of indignation when 
sh«$ describes the artifices of the old woman sent to corrupt 
hei: virtue with promises of gold and power— 
“ Ainsi, quand cette femme a l’oeil terne et menteur, 
M’a fait voir Clodius envers moi séducteur, 
Immobile et. sans voix devant mon ennemie, 
Au fond de leur projet j’ai vu mon infamie.” 
It niust be confessed the language is poor, heavy, sluggish, 
evem the sense in connexion with what precedes is doubtful, 
bot: the energy and contempt expressed in them were given 
with admirable trath and vigour. Her interview with Claudius 
is also excellent, and is indeed the best in the play, she 
ex.claims— 
“© pudeur! . . vous osez.me parler de la sorte! .... 
Eloignez-vous . . . ou bien il faudra que je sorte!” 


Claudius. ‘‘ Repousser les presens d’un homme qui vous aime, 
Est-ce mépris pour moi ?”? 
Virginie. “‘C’es respect pour moi meme.” 


There was that dignity and: maidenly modesty in her 
Jeportment. which reminded us of the earlier scenes of Les 
sHoraces. When informed by Fausta of the treacherous death 
cif her lover by the hands of Appius Claudius, her indigna- 
tion can no longer be contained, she stand8 erect and fearless 
before the tyrant, and utters her conviction of the truth of 
the statement, ‘‘/e la crois,” she exclaims in that deep, solemn 
vipice which makes the blood run cold, and in the agony of 
hier grief, ‘Ils l’ont, assassiné, ma soeur.”’ She then pours forth 
011 Claudids the whole torrent of her indignation ; there was 








real grandeur and inspiration in the mannet in which she 
expelled the ravisher from the threshold of her house. 
“ Sortez, sortez! mais non, écoutez ma répotise, 
Je vous crois criminel, quand Fausta vous dénonce. 
Le sort d’ IJcilius ne me changera pas, 
Et je hais votre amour qutant que son trépas. 
* * * * 


Sortéz! épergnéz nous le tourment de vous voir!” 

At the conclusion of the third act; When shé has beén 
claimed as his slave by Maxime, and ex¢laims, trembling fot 
her honour— 

«_. Et que me reste t-il 
Pour sauver d’Appius; tion honneur en peril?” 
“ Prends ce fer.” 
“Je suis libre et mon honneur |’emporte. 
Oui, j’aurai lime pure, et j’durai la main forte.” 
Mademoiselle Rachel grasped the dagger presented to her 
with joy and assumed an air of confidence and calm security 
admirably contrasted with her previous trouble and affright. 
Her return to the paternal roof, her defence before the tribunal 
of the decemvir, were admirably pathetic; and her death was 
worthy of the whole conception of the part. She says; ‘‘ Ma 
mere! I] faut mourir !”’ She then veils her face and falls upon 
the bosom of her father; the sacrifice is then consummated. 
We have never seen a higher and more noble conception than 
this simple and unexaggerated portrait of the Roman maiden. 
Modesty, love, and filial piety were typified ott that placid 
and serene countenance, and if occasionally ruffled and 
agitated by grief or indignation; its natural dignity soon 
returned—that dignity which carried her through all ler 
sorrows, and which at last finds no refuge but in death. The 
applause was enthusiastic throughout the evening; Madite. 
Rachel was recalled several times, and bowed her thanks. 
Madile. Rabut went through the part of Fausta with much 
dignity, and displayed great talent in her accusation of Appius 
Claudius, Moris. Marius lias certain inflexions of the voite 
which shock the ear; we, however, own to much improve+ 
ment on the part of this gentleman since last year, Mr: 
Raphael Felix’ remains perfectly stationary; he creates 10 
sensation, neither does he.excite our laughter, this is the best 
we can say ‘for him. On Friday Jeanne d’Arc was given, 
being the last night of-the French Plays this season. We 
shall give next week a retrospective glance on this theatre: 
J. pe C—z. 


Fabius. 
Virginie. 








DRURY. LANE THEATRE. 

Tue proprietors of Drury Lane Théatre held their annual 
general meeting-on Wednesday, in the saloon of the theatre. 
Sir Edward Codrington was in the chair. Among the_pro- 
prietors present, we noticed the Earl of Charleville; Sir William 
Debratt, Colonel Chaloner, Captain Clayton, R.N.; Mr. 
Grenfell, Mr. Crawford, &c. &c.. Mr. Thomas Dunn, the 
secretary, commenced by reading the report of the past season. 
ag eport set forth that the committee regretted their failure 
Boesvouring to bring about such an arrangemént with the 
renters’ trustees, as would, in their opinion, have led to very 
beneficial results. The proposition agreed upon by the corn 
mittee had for its object the.dmalgamation of the interests of 
the proprietors and renters into one common stock ; but it was 
thought unworthy of being submitted even to their consti- 
tuency. The. committee, however, at the present time; 
suggested to the meeting, whether such steps ought not to be 
taken as might hereafter be advised, to learn the views of the 
company towards the general body of renters, for it was evi- 
dent, whilst the trustees: took upon themselves to withhold 
all overtures ematiating from the committee, which they con» 
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sidét condticive to the generdl interest Of the parties, no 
arrangemént could possibly ever take place, The committee 
proposed to arrange with the other class of creditors, the 
bond-holders, by composition, upon terms which they trust 
would meet no opposition under the present insecure state of 
théir interest if the theatre. The season, an unusually brief 
one, closed at. the latter end of April, which the com- 
mittee believed was productive of considerable loss to the 
lessee, from a series of adverse circumstances. It was impos- 
sible not to deplore the present state of the national drama— 
it was, however, some consolation to find several parties 
competing for a lease of the theatre; the consequence of 
which had been the letting of the theatre to M. Jullien, for a 
period of years, upon terms which the committee had thought 
desirable. Dramatic entertainments; on a scale of splendour 
and completeness, unparalleled in any theatre, were contem- 
plated being given. The financial statements of the past year 
were despondent, an arrear of rent to the amount of £2000 
being left unpaid by the lessee. The committee were willing 
to believe that a settlement of the debt would be realised at 
att éarly period. The teport further stated that the substantial 
repairs of the building Were néarly completed, whereby a 
large annual outlay under that head would be materially reduced, 
and the interior decorations, under the superintendence of the 
compatiy’s architect, previous to the opening, were to undergo 
an extensive te-éstablishent of a costly nature, the expense 
of which would be defrayed by M. Jullien. The cash accounts 
submitted to the meeting, presented a bilancé of debt against 
the concern of £6950. Mr. Grenfell moved the adoption of 
the report, which was seconded by Mr. Crawford, and carried. 
Captaiti Clayton proposed the following resolution :—‘* That 
it is the opinion of this meeting, consisting of several renters, 
as well as proprietors, that a meeting should be called at some 
future period, to consider whether any and what steps can be 
taken to promote the general benefit of every class connectéd 
with the theatre.” The resolution was carried. The thanks 
of the meeting were then voted to the chairman, and the 
proceedings closed. 


THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
SHAKSPERE’S HOUSE. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 


Mr. Tyler, thé spirited proprietor of the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
has just completed an undertaking, of which some intimation has 
already been given in this journal. He has built a fac-simile of the 
residence of Shakspere—not a small and insignificant model, but a 
copy of the house itself, made from a special survey of the original, of 
similar measurements throughout, and coloured as nearly as possible to 
represent its. natural antiquity and decay, The resemblance is even 
carried on internally, and the chamber in which the poet. was born 
appears in all the aspects of reality, lacking only those myriads of 
autographs, with which the enthusiasm of pilgrims has veiled the walls. 
The windows are furnished with casements, wherein the venerable glass 
of the original is imitated, and the worn and broken woodwork of the 
butcher’s shop has also been reproduced with curious fidelity. The 
visitor approaches the house over cracked and disjointed pavement, 
and stones encircled with weeds, and enters by mutilated and dis- 
coloured steps. In short, the house as it stands at the present moment 
is veritably embodied in every part, reflected with an accuracy which 
admits of no contradiction, and wanting in nothing but the sentiment of 
actual identity. This interesting addition to the gardens will no doubt 
be an object of great and permanent attraction.. Situated in the vici- 
nity of the bridge in the rear of the orchestra, it forms a most pleasing 
feature in.combination with the neighbouring scenery. The ‘‘ butcher’s 
shop’’ will, we are informed, be. tenanted, by a damsel in Elizabethan 
costume, who will sell prints of the building, and in her own person 
illustrate the period of the poet’s existence. The drawings from which 
the edifice has been ereeted were taken on the spot by “ Alfred Crow- 
quill;” ander, whose. direction the model has been ¢ nstructed, . It 
seems that the immediate object Mr. Tyler had in view when he under- 





took this work—in every tespéect a labour of Jove—was to establish it as 
a nucleus by which funds might be raised for the purchase of the original 
building, and so save it either from the demolition, or thé. degrada’ 

of passing into the hands of mercenary showmen, which crappy 
menaces it. In conngction with a fancy fair managed by gentléfolks of 
influence, it is not too much to suppose that the sum required would. be 
raised in a few hours; while the basement of the. mimic edifice, 
furnished with Shaksperian relics lent for the occasion by, those who 
possess them, would still further augment the public curiosity, and 
encourage the bestowal of voluntary subscriptions. Such ig the nature 
of Mr. .Tyler’s project to preserve the earliest home of thé poet—so 
endeared to English hearts and English pride—from insult and des- 
truction. Let us hope that the good and honourable feeling which. has 
thus prompted hin), may meet with practical countenance from thosé 
who alone can give prestige and substance to the scheme. 


MUSIC IN. NEW YORK. 
(Extract from a letter.) 


My Dear * * *—The following Yankee “ miscellani- 
sation” may, perhaps, be useful to you :—The Havanna Italian 
Opera troupe terminated a brief and prosperous season at 
Park Theatre, on Thursday last, and have since left for 
Philadelphia. The great success of this company, and like- 
wise of Sanquirico’s corps at Palmo’s Opera House during 
the winter, will tend to the permanent .establishment, ere 
long, of an Italian theatre in this city. Your protegée, Mrs. 
Bishop, is now amongst us, lying on her oars, and will 
probably appear at the opening of thé Park Theatre, om the 
2nd of August. She is giving several musical entertainments 
at her private residence in Broadway—she has made a gredt 
mistake in coming here without a tenor, such an animal being 
very scarce, and, indeed, there existing at present but two in 
this country—Shrivall, who is married and settled, and friend 
Frazer, who sails with this mail, being offered high terms by 
il Bravo Rouse. Great preparations are making for the ap- 
proaching first New York Musical Festival, consisting of 
three morning and three evening performances, which will 
take place on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of September next. 
The selections fot the morning performances will be miss 
cellaneous; on the evenings will be given thé Creation &f 
Haydn, the Paradise and the Peri of Robert Schumann, and 
either Mendelssohn’s Elijah or his St. Paul. . Mr. Meiggs; 
thé spirited ‘‘ entrepreneur,” announces that this féstival will 
be on the same scale of grandeur as those of Birmingham, 
York, Norwich, &c.—the band to consist of 158 performers, 
and the chorus of 558, under the able disciplinage of Mr, 
George Loder, for whose office of conductor of the wholé 
series of concerts no one is so qualified it this country ag 
this highly talented musician.—Many thanks for your sepd, 
ing me your work so punctually. Sincerely yours, * * * * 

New York, July 15, 1847. 


REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 
The Standard Lyric Drama, No. 1. “ The Marriage of Figaro,” Part I. 

Boosey and Co. 

In our notice of the aboye work in a late number of our paper, 
we stated that the first part of the Marriage of Figaro comprised 
not more than a third of the opera, and that consequently it.would 
take five or six numbers to complete the work. Our premise was 
partly correct, but the conclusion entirely false. We did yot take 
into consideration that the overture occupied eight pages—that was 
our oversight : nor did we mention that at least eight more. pages 
than there are in the present number would be given with the 
next—but that was no fault of ours, for we had riot been apprised 
thereof. We have now to state on authority that the Marriage o, 
Figaro will be given entire in four parts. The pureliaser 
therefore have the opera complete, with English and Italian Words, 
ianoforte adaptation arranged from the orchestral score, and 

inglish libretto entire, for a sum that would hardly purchase fiye 
moreeaux of the opera separately, if bought at the usual prices. 


’ 
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GARLOTTA GRISI. 

Tue ballet has put on a suit of mourning. Carlotta has 
fled and left it in darkness. 

What signifies the Pas de Déesses, or any pas that ever was 
imagined, when the spirit that endowed it with life and beauty 
has vanished away! What signifies the ballet without Carlotta 
—its soul ! 

‘* She is gone, and London is left desolate! Her tiny feet 
scorned the ground, but the poor ground loved her tiny feet, 
and kissed them as they touched it. Her sloping neck wooed 
the air, and the air, not coy, caressed it Jovingly. Her bend- 
ing head inclined towards the earth, as though in pity. In 
the grace of her motion and the brightness of her look, she 
was as a beamy-eyed gazelle. In the beauty of youth, and 
the pure flush of health, and the softness of gentle woman- 
hood, she flitted through the scene, as a fair dream that 
appears for a moment and then passes away for ever! She is 
gone, and we are left behind to mourn. With the spring she 
will come back—but how many may be left alive to feel the 
delight of her return?” 

Swifter far than summer'’s flight, 

Swifter far than youth’s delight, 

Swifter far than happy night, 
Art thou come and gone ! 

And yet there is the ballet still, like a sky from which the 
keen stars dart their beams, without the moon to bathe it in a 
silver glow. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WItson anp Dempster. 
(To the Editor of ‘‘ The Musical World.’”’) 


47, Gower Street, July 19th, 1847, 

S1r—I am obliged by the manner in which you have defended me 
against the preposterous attack of the Editor of the Aberdeen Banner, 
—am pleased not alone on my own account, but on public grounds, that 
you have properly censured the practice of attempting to raise the 
reputation of one person by detracting from that of another. The 
Editor of the Aberdeen Banner, may consider himself perfectly justified 
in puffing his friend Dempster, but the means he has taken are base and 
dishonourable, and unworthy a person intrusted with the important 
office of conducting a respectable journal, such as | have hitherto supposed 
the Aberdeen Banner to be. He accuses me of “haste and indelicacy” in 
my last visit to Aberdeen, a charge which I am totally at a loss to 
comprehend the meaning of. If he means that I ought not to have 
visited Aberdeen while his friend Dempster was there, I plead ignorance 
of the fact of knowing that he was in Aberdeen, and beg to say, that I 
always study to avoid coming in contact with anybody, and invariably 
inquire whether anything is going on before I announce my visit to any 
place. I am unwilling even to put myself in the way of more numerous 
individuals who have done me the honour to imitate me in the giving of 
entertainments. If Mr. Dempster had been giving a concert in Aberdeen, 
the music-seller, with whom I correspond would doubtless have told me. 
I have therefore written to the Editor of the Banner, for an explanation 
of the mystery of ‘‘ haste and indelicacy,” and if you can spare the room, 
which I grant might easily be more usefully employed, I shall be glad if 
you will insert my letter to him. It is as follows :— 

“‘Sir,—A copy of your paper, of the 9th of July, has been sent to me, 
for the purpose of shewing me your eulogium on the talents of Mr. 
Dempster, the vocalist, and your attack on me. With regard to the 
merits of public performers, the public themselves are generally the best 
judges, and will go to hear those whose talents they most approve of, 
your estimation, therefore, of my humble powers,—your cleverness in 
detecting faults and flaws in those parts of my performance that the 
public usually receive most graciously—your kindness in pointing out to 
the deluded public my total inability to do anything at all worthy their 
attention, I care very little about. I am willing to leave myself in the 
hands of the public, though I cannot commend the feeling that prompted 
the article. But what requires explanation, is the crime of ‘‘ haste and 
indelicacy” which you accuse me of having committed during my last 
visit to Aberdeen. 1 am totally at a Joss to comprehend this accusation, 


and beg the favour of an explanation, that I may know how to defend 
myself from it. 


I should wish to apologize to the public, if I uncon- 





sciously committed any ‘‘indelicacy” in their eyes, or to shew them, 
that I have been wrongfully accused. You will observe, it is as a man 
I wish to place myself right before the public, not as a singer, for you 
have set them right on that point, and manfully shewn them how foolish 
they have been in listening to me for the last dozen of years. Iam, &c., 
John Wilson.” 

As you have inserted the attack, you will I hope, insert this letter, and 
oblige your’s obediently, Joun WiLson. 





THE WAR OF THE NORMAS. 
(From “ The Man in the Moon.”) 


Now glory to La Diva who still reigns the Queen of song: 

And glory, too, to Costa, may he wield the baton long. 

Now let the distant sound of song, and echo of the band, 

Be heard through Covent-Garden, and Long Acre and the Strand. 
And thou, too, Morning Chronicle, bold partisan of Beale, 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our weal.; 

For ill advised was Jenny, when she thought to reach the. throne 
Of that unrivalled songstress who had made the part her own. 
Hurrah! hurrah ! the first night proved she had essayed too much ; 
Hurrah! hurrah! for Grisi, and the Norma none can touch! 


Oh! how our hearts were beating, when a week before the day, 

We saw proud Lumley posting up his bills in long array ; 

And read, ’twas by the Queen’s command—that she and all her peers 
Would to the grand ovation join her bouquet and their cheers. 

There stood the name of grand Lablache—of mighty voice and limb ; 
And there too was Fraschini, but we did not care for him. 

We saw the salle, we thought of handsome Edward’s cravat white ; 
And good Sir Henry’s blonde moustache, all curling with delight. 
And we cried unto our Norma, that she might be underlined, 

To combat for her own great name and leave the Lind behind. 


The Queen is come to welcome Lind; and early did she dine, 

And all along the Haymarket are Life Guards in a line; 

She looks upon her people, pack’d within the Opera walls, 

And they look at Grisi overhead, and Mario in the stalls. 

Now rouse thee, Lind; portray the priestess Norma’s rage and shame ; 
Work up the end of the first act! Be not so very tame! 

A thousand here have Grisi heard; strong minds who won’t be done 
By what they call “‘ new readings,’’ when there can be only one. 

Go on—go on! more power yet! Alack—the curtain falls, 

And “ very nice but not the thing,” is murmured in the stalls. 


Ho! partisans of Lumley, don habiliments of woe ! 

Weep, rend your hair, to hear the truth: your Norma was “no go.” 
Ho! Verdi, bring for charity thy opera to their aid, 

That Jenny Lind may sing and no comparison be made. 

Ho! bold Bond-street Jibrarians find the public still is true 

Unto their-long tried favourite, to whom all praise be due. 

For Grisi still hath proved herself the best of all the bunch, 

Hath mocked the critic of the Post, and box-bought praise of Punch. 
Then glory to La Diva who yet reigns the Queen of song, 

And glory, too, to Costa—may he wield the baton long! 





PROVINCIAL. 


Newport.--We last week anticipated for our musical readers a treat at 
the concert of Mr. A. Croft and his lady; and the audience of Wednes- 
day evening, at the Town Hall, which was repectable and rather 
numerous, were disappointed in their expectations. 

The selections for the evening were judiciously made, presenting 
pieces suited to the capabilities of the respectable artistes. 

The compass of voice and correct taste of Mr. Croft had full scope 
for their display, and he perhaps has acquitted himself more to the satis- 
faction of an audience ;—whilst the singing of Mrs. Croft, generally 
and in some instances exquisite, gave pleasing proof that that lady has 
progressed to still greater perfection before a Newport audience. 

Amongst the songs of Mr. Croft, the ballad, ‘‘My beautiful, my 
own,” (his own); “Tom Bowling;” and the Aria Buffo, ‘Largo al 
factotum,” were given with execution of which we could speak too 
highly, and drew down the prolonged plaudits of his audience. 

And Mrs. Croft’s “ Di piacer,” ‘Auld Robin Gray,” and the Duet, 
“Che Veggo! Oh ciel!’ with Mr. Croft; were evidently affording 
mixed pleasure to the company—unanimous ,“ encore” being only 
prevented by the fear of the fair vocalist. 

That exceeding boy, Sebastian Bach Mills, performed, with precision, a 
Fantasia on Airs, from ‘‘ Masaniello;” and one or two other pieces on 
the pianoforte. And the sons and daughters of Mr. Croft proved, by their 





early proficiency in singing, assiduous and correct introduction. We are 
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generally the admirers of very precocious displays; but the extraordi- 
nary ability of these children shows that they have entered into the 
- musical world too soon, and gives less promise of their future excellence, 
which rarely follows the ephemeral efforts of what are seldom deemed 
phenomena. We hope to have no opportunity of again hearing this 
gifted family during future prdvincial tours. —Monmouthshare Merlin, 


DepHam.—The second annual concert, at Dedham, took, on Friday 
last, in Miss Eliza Nelson, from London. Engaged for the occasion, 
she sang, with her taste and feeling, the following songs :—‘‘ Come to 
my fairy home,” ‘‘Una voce poco fa,’ and the ‘‘Happy Gipsy.” 
This young lady possessing a fine rich-toned mezzo soprano voice, in- 
tonation imperfect, and style of singing pure and fascinating, hopes to 
have the pleasure of prognosticating she will become one of our most 
popular English vocalists. Her father, Nelson, presided at the piano- 
forte, accompanying the songs and glees, and Mr. Bowells’s violin solo, 
to which too much praise can be given. We must omit to notice 
also Mr. Bowells’s performance on the concertina, the taste and expres- 
sion of which were imperfect. The glees were effectively done, the 
attendance numerous and fashionable, and we recollect a concert to go 
off with more spirit,—The Ipswich Express and Essex and Suffolk Mer- 
cury. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


GtovucestEeR Musica FestivaL.—The necessary arrange- 
ments for the ensuing festival are rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. The list of lay stewards is large and influential, and 
a brilliant attendance of the country families may be antici- 
pated. The Marquis of Worcester, Sir John Dean Paul, Bart., 
the Hon. Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, R. N., M. P. James 
Ackers, Esq., M. P., of Prinknash Park, Col. Peerce, of 
Staverton, and Wm. P. Price, Esq., of Tibberton Court, have 
accepted the office. Among the clerical stewards we have 
heard of Dr. Ellerton, of Southampton, and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxfurd, and the Rev. J. M. Prowes, of 
Purton, One exceedingly attractive feature to the lovers of 
ecclesiastical music, will be the immense additions which are 
now completing in the fine old cathedral organ, by order of 
the Dean and Chapter, 


Tue Patent ANTIPHONEL.— We have had occasion, a short time 
since, to accord our testimonial in favour of the Patent Harmonium, 
an instrument that combines in itself the excellencies and powers of 
the piano-forte and organ. We have just learned that the spirited 
patentee of the Harmonium, Mr. George Luff, of the firm of Luff 
and Son, the well-known pianoforte makers, has gone to Paris to 
purchase the exclusive right of manufacture and sale of an instru- 
ment, entitled the Antiphonel, which is a simple and ingenious 
eg of mechanism, by which persons unacquainted with music will 

e enabled to play the works of the greatest masters. Our informant 
assures us that this curious instrument is well worthy of our notice 
and scrutiny ; for which reason, we are determined, on the return 
of Mr. George Luff to England, to visit the establishment in Great 
Russell Street, and report particulars. 


Her Masgsty’s Tutatre.—The police have been applied to, to 
detect a piece of bold and somewhat ingenious knavery. Square 
bits of paper have been dropped in several of the great thorough- 
fares, purporting to be gratuitous pit stall orders (some for seven 
persons) to her Majesty’s Theatre, to-morrow night. The object, 
of course, is to injure the establishment, by causing it to be-believed 
that the house is packed, whilst, at this moment, a real voucher is 
as good as a bank-note, and it is impossible to find an order at the 
theatre for the stalls for this night, or any on which Mdlle. Lind 
sings for several days to come. ‘The trick may prove very serious 
to the perpetrators, since, of course, the signature is forged.— 
Morning Post. 


Jenny Linp at Norwicu.—The approaching concerts for the 
20th and 22nd of September, to be given by Mr. C. F. Hall, late 
leader at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, are likely to prove a 
brilliant affair, being, we understand, under the especial patronage 
of the Queen Dowager, and a host of the local aristocracy. The 
Bishop of Norwich has offered the use of his palace during tlie stay 
of this surpassing vocalist. M. W. Balfe and Sig. and Mdme. 


F. Lablache are likewise engaged. Mdlle. Lind is to receive from 
Mr. Hall £1,000 for the two nights, £200 of which the lady intends 
presenting io the Norwich and Norfolk charities. Tuais be her 
last appearance in England this season, 

Miss Biacu, we hear, has been engaged by M. Duponchel, for 
the Academie Royale, at Paris, to fill the characters performed by 
Madame Dorus Gras. Her power and facility of vocalisation render 
her peculiarly adapted for the grand French Opera, while her per- 
fect knowledge of the language, and her stage practice at La Scala, 
when she appeared in Due Foscari twenty-six nights consecutively, 
augurs ate for her success. _ This will, in some measure, derange 
M. Jullien’s plans, for we believe that Miss Birch was to have been 
the Drury pi prima donna.—Morning Post. 


Carxorta Grist left for Paris on Thursday. She is engaged by 
Mr. Lumley for the next and ensuing seasons. 

Miss Emmy Grant, the popular vocalist, late of the Princess’s 
Theatre, has been singing with much applause at the Collegiate 
Institution, Liverpool, for the last five weeks. The attraction 
of the fair singer had led to a renewal of her engagement 
for another fortnight. Miss Grant has won the favour of all 
musicians and the best amateurs by her adherence to the selections 
of the best classical music, no less than by the artistic and graceful 
manner in which she interprets them. 

Hanpev’s Portrait.—The lovers of art will be gratified by a 
visit to Chamberlain’s Gallery, 203, High Holborn, where may be 
seen gratuitously an undoubted portrait of the great musician, by 
Hogarth. The picture is in excellent preservation, and is pro- 
nounced a chef dane of the pencil. e expression of the coun- 
tenance is life-like and full of character, and will be viewed with 
immense interest by every lover of the immortal composer. 

Dr. Spour left London on Saturday morning for Cassel, to 
return to his duties as Kapel-Maister to the Court, and director of 
the Opera. 

Royat Iratian Orera.—In consequence of numerous applica- 
tions being made at the box-office respecting the next répresentation 
of the Nozze di Figaro, it will be repeated on Thursday next for 
the fourth time. On Thursday week, Rossini’s Opera, La Donna 
del Lago, will be given with nearly the entire strength of the com- 

any. 
" Miss Maria B. Hawes was married on Monday, at St. James’s 
Church, Birch, Rusholme, to Mr. James D. Merest, of the Abbey, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 
he sale of Shakspere’s house, at Stratford-on-Avon, is fixed for 
Thursday the 16th September. 

Batre.—The admirable director of the orchestra at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre is engaged to sooner Mdlle. Jenny Lind as 
conductor at the concerts to be given in Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Brighton, &c. Balfe has, at Mdlle. Jenny Liad’s 
request, composed an air for Gardoni (who goes with them), a duet 
for her and Gardoni, and a cavatina for herself alone, which com- 
positions will be performed at all the provincial concerts where the 
“ Nightingale ” is engaged. 

Ma. Jones Wuirworts.—In our article, last week, on the pros- 
pects of Drury-lane, the writer omitted to mention that this talented 
nanan signed an engagement with M. Jullien the same day gs Mr, 

eeve. 

Corert1.—*“ Coletti,” says the Post, “in the rather ungrateful 
part of Pagano, proved, that, independently of being immeasurably 
the greatest baritone in Europe, he is also, with the single exception 
of Lablache, the finest lyrical tragedian of the age.” The Post is 
two-fold wrong. Lablache is the greatest lyric duffo on the stage, 
but as a tragedian he cannot be compared either to Tamburini or 
Ronconi. And to compare Coletti with any of the three, as an 
actor, either in comedy or tragedy, is greatly to overrate the posi- 
tion of that excellent artist. otwithstanding which, the Post 
continues, “ His manly and dignified form, noble bearing, expressive 


features, superb voice, and perfect method, make all at at 
rivalry vain as it is ridiculous.” Our cotemporary is altogether in 
error. We trust, however, that our present observations may throw 
a light upon the matter, by which he may be able to read the actual 


truth. 
Taction1.—This popular danseuse has been presented by the 





Duke of Beaufort and Lord Shelburne, with a rich and elegant silver 
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p» representing herself as Diana, in the ballet of Diana and 
Sndsvines a token of their high esteem for her artistic talents. 





GONCERTS. 
St. Many’s Hosrrrat.—A grand morning concert took place at 
‘the Hafiover-square Rooms, on Wednesday week, in aid of the fund 
of the above institution, which, we are sorry to say, was not ver 
Cordially attended. That the public are not worn out by the Iri 
and Scotch charities was proved by the company that assembled on 
the occasion of the concert given for the Ttatian Gratuitous School, 
by the same amount of talent, when the Hanover-square Rooms 
Were crammed to suffocation. We can only account for the com- 
parative thinness of the Rooms on Wednesday by supposing that 
ow principal opera frequenters had left town, or that the concert 
ad not been sufficiently advertised. That the entertainment 
of Wednesday did not attract a large audience will be a matter of 
no small surprise, when we state that the principal force of the 
Boyal Italian Opera assisted. To Mr. Beale, who granted per- 
mission to the artistes to lend their invaluable aid, our heartiest 
thanks are due ; and no less to the great artistes thamselves, who, 
without a moment’s hesitation, gratuitously proffered to sing ; the 
‘thanks of the public are also due to the other eminent performers, 
vocal and instrumental, who bestowed their unfeed assistance on 
this occasion. The concert opened with the “ Papataci” trio, sung 
by Signor Marras, Ronconi, and Tagliafico, The latter gentle- 
pes then gave an aria from Ricci’s opera, La Priggione 
Edinburgo, with fine effect, which was followed by the 
duetto, “ Quando Amore,” from Elisir d Amore, splendidly sung 
by Signor and Madame Ronconi. The concert being very long 
we must necessarily omit mention of many morceaux. Among the 
rformances that call for the most favorable notice we may in- 
ance & duet for two pianofortes very finely played by Messrs. 
Benedict and Lindsay Sloper ; an aria from Linda di Chamouni, 
bY. Mdlle. Corbari ; Ronconi’s “ Largo al factotum ;” Herr Joa- 
him’s performance on the violin of Ernst’s variations on the march 
from Otello—a wonderful display of execution ; Madame Ronconi’s 
Vai che Sapete,” from the Nozze di Figaro, beautifully given ; 
the celebrated trio from Guilliame Tell by Marras, Taliafico and 
Tamburini ; Grisi’s aria from the Leonora of Mercadante, ex- 
quisitely sung ; Tamburini’s “ Non piu Andrai,” immense ; Alboni’s 
scena from Seétly, rapturously and deservedly encored ; and the 
‘popular duet from Scmiramide, “ Serbami ognor,” rendered by Grisi 
and Alboni, as no two other artistes in the world could render it. 
This splendid concert concluded with the grand Preghiera from the 
Mosé in Egitto. ; 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 





ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 
Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 
Tread Inermenta are we anatcared of te Wet Seasoned Wood, FINE 
Lire: SOTA BLIGH TWENPL-ONE YEARS" "he Sy tou Te Lonioe 


where a sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (fi 
PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! price, (forcash 





ITALIAN 


COVENT Shs akc oss 

LAST EXTRA NIGHT. 

The Nobility, Subscribers, and. the Public are pennettally informed that the 
last Extra Night will take place _ 


On THURSDAY NEXT, AUGUST 5th, 


On which occasion will be performed (for the last time this season), MOZART’S 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


OPERA, 
GARDEN. 









som 
é 
ays 





Susanna, . Madame GRISI, 

La Contessa,- - - - . Madile STEFPFANONI, 

Cherubino, - - + - - ° Madile. ALBONT, 

Marcellini, - - - - = Madile. BELLINTI, 

Don Basilio, - - - - - Signor LAVIA, 

Il Conte, = - + «+ «+» Signor TAMBURINI, 

Bartolo, - * © * «© Signor ROVERE, 

Antonio, - + + « « Signor POLONINI, 

Pigaro, ° Sirs - - Signor MARINI. 
Conductor, - - , M. COSTA. 


To be followed by “ LA MANOLA,” a Grand Pas de Deux by 
Madlle. PLunKett and M, GonTiE. 
To conclude with the New Grand Ballet, 


LA ROSIERA. 


Composed by G. Casat1; the Music by Signor Curnmi. The ery by 
Messrs. GRIEVE and TgLBIN. ‘The principal characters by Mdlle. Fuoco 
Madile. BADERNA, Madile. BERTIN, Madlle. DE MEtisszE, Madile. DELECHAUX, 
Madile. SrePHAN, Madlle. DuvaAL, M. MaBILLE, M. Gontiz, M. Croce, 
M. DevrerieEr, and G, Casati. : 

Prices of Admission ;—Boxes, Pit Tier, €3 13s. 6d. ; Grand Tier, £4 148: 6d. ; 
First Tier, #3 13s. 6d.; Second Tier, £2128, 6d.; Third Tier, 2 2s.; Fourth 
Tier, £11)s. 6d. Pit Tickets, 8s.; Pit Stalls, 21s. First Amphitheatre Stalls, 
First Row, 15s.; Ditto, Second and Third Rows, 12s. 6d. Second Amphitheatre 
Stalls, 7s.; First Amphitheatre Tickets, 8s.; second Amphitheatre Tickets, 5s. ; 
Gallery Tickets, 3s. 

*,* Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be obtained at the Box Office, in the Theatre, 
Bow Street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s 201, Regent Street. 
The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance commence 
at Eight o’clock. . 


Scen 





PIANOFORTES, 
At KENNAY & CO.’s, 15, Berner’s Street, Oxrorp Sr. 

Every deacription of Piccolo, Cottage, and Cabinet Pianofortes, of the best 
materials and the lowest prices. Established upwards of 40 years. ’ 
nt variety of Second-hand Instruments always on sale, instruments taken in 
exchange. 


KENNAY & Co., 15, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street. 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. 


Just published (August 1), price 28. 6d., Part II. of the above work, containing 
60 pages more of Mozart’s charming Opera the ‘¢ marriage of Fiware 
with an English Version in addition to the Original Libretto, the whole ‘of the 
unaccompanied Recitatives, Stage Directions, &c, ‘Thus, at the outlay of 2s, 6d. 
per month, an annually increasing Library may be obtained of all the best 
Operas, atid the most sere edition yet published. It is that from 
three to five Operas will be completed in the course of each year. 

London: T. BOOSEY and Co., 28, Holles Street, and all Music- 
sellers and Booksellers in Town and Country. 


Beard’s Coloured Photographic Portraits, 
TAKEN DAILY AT 
85, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY ; 
84, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER ; 
And the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, Regent St- 


‘We have much pleasore in stating, that an astonishing advance has been 
made in perfecting this wonderful discover, ; Mr. Beard is now able to inyest the 
Daguerreotype Portraits with every variety of natural or artificial tints.”—Patriot, 


The CONCERTINA, 32, New Bond Street. 
JOSEPH SCATES, Manufacturer and Teacher of the Concertina, begs to 
ic the som a Se aa = has TD cin aon oy ehion ean es 

supply charmi } n10 4 he 
~o pair gts Tate improvement, at From 25 to #15 each.—. B zen, Bt, ind 


ith 
Pit Tickets for Opera Houses, 














only). SMALL PROF! 
JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall 8, opposite Aldgate Pump. 
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“THE PATENT HARMONIUM.—CAUTION, 











GEO. LUFF and SON having discovered ‘that several inferior imi 

their ——_ Lag se P z . ATEN. HARMONION, Fntetoms of 
under the same name, in London, Liverpool, and other places, caution Purch: 
either to visit their establishment, or to write for their i aren — 


lustrated 8. 

the "tame of their Country Agent; this will ensure th i F nui 

Patent Harmoniam, y Agent ; ure the possession Of a genuine 
GEO. LUFF AND SON, 





Manovfacturers ot Patent Pianofortes, in every variety of style and fashion " 
ranted to keep well in tune, and prepared for extreme climates, ; Price Bete and 
grawings forwarded by post, or enclosed in Book or Music-sellers parcels to order 
EO. LuFF and Son, 103, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. . 
Sic, 


NEW AND SELECT MU 
PUBLISHED ONLY BY : 
B. WILLIAMS, 80, (Fountain Court,) Cheapside, & 170, Gt. Dover Road. 
N. J. SPORLE’S LAST NEW SONG, 
“COUNTRY Cir. 


Is the best song vet written by that talented composer, and sung by him and 
ae ew Ly eminent female vocalists with unguimoous encores. ie Poetry 


my “JENNY LIND’S DREAM,” 
; Words by Reginald Moreton, the Music by (that justly rising composer 
& J>Haite. The peculiar circumstances under which t iat sesda nthe = rome 








ot fail exciting interest, and it is one of the most utiful melodies ever 
ed, and lies in such a moderate compass for the voice that any singer can 
fadgment with ease. The accompaniments are easy, but arranged with much 


' THE CYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC, 


Pm Threepence per Sheet, the full music size, printed from engraved plates, 
id Warranted correct ; embracing alreatly upwards of 1000 Sheets various, an 
new works are continually being added. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of a 


postage stamp. 
Fan VIOLIN MUSIC, 
irty-two of the most celebrated Overtures as Solos for the Violin, each 6d. ; 
* ye wed od — ie 18. ; — tg as Trios for two violins and 
jolon . 6d.; forwa » posta; i 
extra for every 6d. publishing hn eee 


iLLARe hep» qu BOOK FOR FLUTE OR VIOLIN, 

n Nos. at 6d. each, each number containing from 12 to 36 Airs. In this work 

many be had © Jullien’s Polka, “Jullien’s Cellarius,”” Aits from “The Bohernian 
“ Daughter of St. Mark,’ “Ethiopian Melodies,” &c. &c. Any-No. for- 

‘warded postage free on receipt of two stamps extra beyond the publishing price. 


~ DALBERT’s Queen of the Ball Waltz! 


The best of all Waltzes for the Deux Temps step! This beautiful and favourite 
W.Jtz was repented three times, by request, at the Ball given by Her Grace the 
Basa of reise, At hia Sale Ge sce Fab 

au ' e secon e 
ia fyo Sets of Quadrilles from “ Robert le Diable.”’ rege a 
CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


The Atrapilatory, or Liquid Hair Dye; 

The only Dye that really answers for all colours, and does not require re-doing, 
but as the Hair grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural red or 
le tint common to all other dyes. KOTANIC WATER -AND BEAR’S 
EASE.—When the Hair is becoming thin and falling off, the onty effectua 
ly, besides bear head, is the use of the two above-named articles, 
alternately—the Botanic Water to cleanse the roots from scurf. and as a 

t, and the Bear’s Grease as a nourisher. The NEW TOOTH-PICK 
H, thoroughly Roots between the Teeth, when used up and down, 
hing the furface when used crosaways, The hair warranted ‘never to 

on le! A AND TRIPLE HAIR rush . The Double 
1 ‘ AIL BRUSH. “The Medium SHAVING BRUSH. The 

















Professional Life Assurance Company, 
connecting the Clerical, Legal, Military, Naval, and Medical Professions; 
holding out advantages to the Public not hitherto offered by any similar I 

~ Incorporated.—Capital #£250,000.—Established upon the mixed, mutual, and 
propsigiary principle.—Rates bsragens | moderate.—Every description «‘7 
granted. Immediate, survivorship, and deferred annuities; and end t 
widows, children and others.—Every policy (except => cases of jon,) 
indisputable.—The assured permitted to go to and reside in Canada, Nova’ 

New prunswick, Australasia, Maderia, Cape of Good Hope, and Prince 

Island, without any additional premium,—Medical men remun é 
reports.—Loans granted on real:or' nal security.—One tenth of the 
profits appropriated for the relief of the assured while living, ahd of his v 

and orphans. Annuities granted in the event of blindness 4 
accidents, and any other bodily or mental affliction t' 
of every class and degree admitted to all the piveategee of the fe 
Rates for assuring £100 at the age of 25; 35; 45; and 55, respectively ; 

#1 4s. 6d.; £2 58. 6d.; #3 48. $d. ;, and #4 18s. 6d.—Prospectuses 

details may be had at the Office.— Applications requested from parties sof 
becoming Agents.—Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 

: Epwarp Bays, Actuary and Secretary. 


PIAN OFORTE TUNER. 
bef be at considerable experience 


Respectfully offers his services as : 4 
in hig profession. An extensive practice amidst jianofortes of every Con- 
inable only by lon 7 


struction enables him to tune with an accuracy att 

Terms (in Town)—Grands, 5s.; Cabinets, 4s. ; Piccolos, 4s.; Squares 

Mr. Tierney tenders his opinion and mechanical skill in the choice of a 
janoforte either for the home or extreme climates. — Rolls-buildings, 
etter-lane. 4 


0" 








VERDI’S | MASNADIERI. 


The following Vocal Pieces from the above new Opera are now ready :— 
“ Lo sguardo avea degl’angeli,” sung by Madile, Jenny LIND. 
‘mio castel paterno,”'.........--..- Signor GARDONI. 


* Di ladroni attorniato” .... x F noon 
« Carlo io muojo” (Duettino), ....-+- [Mesor Lasuacne, 
The whole of the Vocal Music will be ready in a few days; also Pianoforte 
Arrangements by tees, Beneprer, fica Es, GLOVER, &c: 
ADDISON and HODSON, 3210, Regent Street. 








Brown 4s. 6d. per bottle. ~ ce doz. largest boptie 
a 


Pale 5s. ditto. 7 ? sma fib 
exclusive of carriage 

ce London. , 

‘*THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,” 

; WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY. 

THE PATENT BRANDY AND T GENUINE SELTZFERS My a] 
protected bry the Patent Metallic Capsule, the only sure and self-evident 
against adulteration, can be obtained throughout the kingdom at the respective 
prices above mentioned, or at " i 

7, Smithfield Bars, and 96, St. John’s Street, London. 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, and the British 

Queen’s Me t Excelent oprt: om Britis 


J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS. 
J. Konuer having brought to pertection and obtained Her a ‘8 
Patent for the invention, which a to the C: *RNO 
ath t confidence, #fter ar 

confidence, »fter an 
its pret state of ‘Perfection, 
Navy, and al) Professors and Amateurs. The advan’ 


to these Instruments are :— idle 
1. Alt the Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Leverare quite es per 








feet as the Natural Notes on the Instrument: 

2. The intervals on the Diatonic and Curonartic Scales are perfect, t 
pass greater, and the most rapid and difficult passages may be performed! 
precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and comparative ease to the perforiner. 

3. Combinations in harmony, which never betore could be performed at “alt by 

Brass Instruments, ‘may be’ ex with pertect ease, and Ten 


Twelve Instruments on this principle can produce a more rich and sou 
effect than Twenty Four could do on the oer aeer ‘The harshness of 1 
the fornier Brass Instruments is done with, and ‘a eee 


Lawton t , 





These Instruments are now in use in Hex Masesty’s PrivaTs BAND. First 
Lire Guarps, RoYaL Horsg GuarbDs, GaeNADIER GUAKDS, FUsILEER 
Guards, RoYAL ARTILLERY, 60rH ‘ROYAL’ RIFEs, os apo hy 





fo STROUP and Mutated Beh new 4 r. aS 
tole nd INVENTION of Messrs, ROSS and SONB, 
FE AA Sensen, | saat 





&e. 
forwarded on nto J, 3 
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MADEMOISELLE JENNY LIND’S @ 


CELEBRATED 


SWEDISH MELODIES. 





JUST PUBLISHED, by M. JULLIEN, 214, REGENT STREET, the whole of the SWEDISH MELODIES, as sung 
by MLLE, LIND at the private Soirées Musicales of HER MAJESTY, Buckingham Palace, and at HER MAJESTY’S 
THEATRE, with the original Swedish words ,and English adaptations by G, LINLEY, DESMOND RYAN, and 
J. WREY MOULD. 


No. 1.“ Pasture'Song,”, - - - = = { “ Come hither, my pretty herd.” 
HerdeSang, - - - = = * Kom alli di underli. 


PMOCOCOCOCS 


4 





‘No. 2.— Love Smiles no more,” - ~ - { “ Hope’s light is e.”” 
Tjerraniskog, - - - - ©» Lingt fran dig skild. 
No. 3.—“ The Stars of Heay’n are gleaming,” - “ Above the earth at rest.” 
Alft under Hemme lens Faste, - + Der sitta stjer nor sma. 
No. 4.—“ Pretty, pretty Girl,” - - - « “ Behold its image in the laughing stream.” 
Kom dulillaFluka;s - - - = Sag vill du blif va nug en van sagod. 
No. 5.— The Postboy’s Return,” - 2 - “ Trot! trot! so ho! so ho! away we go!” 
Skjuts Gossen Pa Hemyagen, - - Hopp! hopp! se sa! se sa! Lat ga! i 
No. 6.—“ Winter warm’d into showers,” -'.s “Who can spy the peeping snowdrop.” 
Gladjens blomser Ijordens, - - = { Hor du ej bur andar, 
No. 7.— The Sea King’s Bride,” 2 din “On a shore his ocean realm was leaving.” 
Necken’s Polska, pth ale { O gvar dvaljs du klaraste bland sternor. 


To be continued, and to include the whole of the original and extensive collection. 


THESE are the only authorised Editions of the Songs ely sung by Mlle. LIND, as will be testified by those who were 
present at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday evening, June 17, 1847, and heard there for the first time in public. The originality of 
their composition places them quite APART from those Songs which have been produced by various Publishers, bearing the name of 
Mule. LIND, but which have never been sung by her on any occasion whatever, 

THE PIANOFORTE ARRANCEMENTS are by HERR KUHE, accompanyist to the celebrated Vocalist, and the 
Copyrights have been legally assigned to M. JULLIEN by M. HIRSCH, Stockholm. 


LA FIGLIA DEL RECCIMENTO. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The whole of the above successful Opera, one of the chefs d’ceuvre du genre of DonizeTt1, Opera Buffa, with Italian 
and English words. 





COWVWSOCOOSOSOSO® 
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No. 1.—“Ev’ry one says it—all people know.” No. 4.—* In hope my heart that spot regaineth.” 
Ciascun lo dice, ciascun lo sa. Qui tratto son da liete spemé. 
No, 2.—“ We now must part.” No. 5,— We, born ‘midst the rolling.” 
Fy) Convien partir. Chi nacque al rimbombo. Hr 
. No. 3.—* Humbly suppliant at thy feet.” No, 6.—‘ The world is not my text book.” 
Supplichevol al tuo pie. To son un uom di mondo. 


@) 


In a word, the whole of the Music as sung by MLLE. LIND, MapamMrE CASTELLAN, Mapame SOLARI, Sicnort 
LABLACHE, GARDONI, COLETTI, and HERR STAUDIGL, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, forming the most complete Collection of 
Classical Songs of Italy ever published, entitled 


IGA FON OCT AGHA 


LA PIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO POLKA, by JULLIEN, re-demanded at the Grand Ball given in honour of Her 
Majesty by Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland. 


THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE WALTZ, by JULLIEN, is a great favourite at the Balls and Soirées Dansantes OR 





of. the Nobility. 


Vide Times, June 22.—* The Public is WELL acquainted that the only authorised Edition of the SWEDISH MELODIES, as 
sung by’ Mile. LIND, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and at Her Majesty’s Concert, Buckingham Palace, are Published by JULLIEN, with 
the original Swedish words, an excellent English adaptation, and a charming accompaniment for the Pianoforte by Herr KUHE.” 





YOWOS 


N.B,—Many spurious imitations of the above Music having been published, M. JuLLIEN, in order to prevent the Public from 
purchasing incorrect copies, has attached a Fac-simile of his Autograph to each Copy, without which none are genuine, 





JULLIEN AND CO.,, 
ROYAL MUSICAL CONSERVATORY, 214, REGENT STREET. Cy) 
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Frinted and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘Nassau Steam Press,” by WiLLIAM Spencer JoHNeon, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, 
Dean Street, Soho ; Strange, Paternoster Row ; Wiseheart, Dublin; and all Booksellers, City Agent, Mr, G, F, Denning, 2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday, July 31,1947. 











